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ABSTRACT 


The general theories of criminality, both the different unitary explanations of 
Lombroso, Tarde, and Bonger, and the pluralistic interpretation of Ferri proved to be 
of little or no value in the control of behavior. The Study of the Delinquent as an 
Individual: Healy substituted for the methods of general observation, speculation, 
and statistics the all-round study of the individual delinquent. Trained in psy- 
chiatry and psychology, he emphasized physical examinations and mental tests with- 
out ignoring social factors. However, he relied upon the experience of the social 
worker instead of calling into service the technique of the sociologist. The Person 
as the Individual with Status: The study of individual behavior falls in the fields of 
psychiatry and psychology. The study of the person, as the product of social inter- 
action, lies, primarily, in sociology. In the explanation and control of delinquency, 
it is significant to determine the nature of the participation of the person in the social 
organization, as in the insecurity or degradation of status, the type of personal behavior 
pattern, the degree of mobility, the change of the social environment and the collapse 
of the social world of the person. In the study of delinquency, the psychiatric, psy- 
chological, and sociological methods of investigation are not in conflict with each other, 
but rather complementary and interdependent. 


The study of the delinquent as an individual was introduced by 
the epochmaking volume, The Individual Delinquent, by an Ameri- 
can psychiatrist, William Healy. 

Before Healy, the delinquent was studied statistically or was 
made the subject of general observation. Lombroso, Tarde, 
Bonger, and Ferri, to mention certain European criminologists," 

* For an excellent survey of theories of criminality see Bernaldo de Quiros, Modern 
Theories of Criminality (Boston, 1911). 
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organized general theories of crime and of the criminal upon the 
basis of observation, speculation, and statistical data. 

The general theories of crime, although imposing and apparently 
substantial when considered separately, tended, when compared, 
to undermine and weaken each other, and thus to imperil the entire 
structure of the European style of interpretation. In effect, this 
has been the outcome. A brief examination of the theories of 
Lombroso, Tarde, Bonger, and Ferri is all that is necessary to show 
how they tend to destroy each other. 


GENERAL THEORIES OF CRIMINOLOGY 


The systems of criminology of Lombroso and Tarde are at 
logical extremes; they stand in absolute and final contradiction to 
each other. To Lombroso the criminal was a biological variety; 
to Tarde he was a social product. The main points in the crim- 
inology of Lombroso in its latest form have been concisely analyzed 
by Niacke,’ a German criminologist: 

The real criminal, that is, the habitual criminal 

(a) is a “born” criminal; 

(6) is the same as the moral insane; 

(c) has an epileptic basis; 

(d) is to be explained chiefly by atavism; and 

(e) constitutes a biclogical and anatomical criminal type. 

The criminal man of Lombroso, with his stigmata of degeneracy, 
i.e., low forehead, outstanding ears, powerful, prognathous jaw, 
receding chin, etc., if reconstructed pictorially would resemble 
quite closely the primordial human being, Pithecanthropus, or 
Neanderthal Man in Wells’s Outline of History. Lombroso had 
no doubt that the criminal as a subspecies of the human race was 
actually the persistence of, or reversion to, a savage type, as irresis- 
tably and innately impelled under conditions in modern society to 
criminalism as is the epileptic to epileptic seizures.” 

Tarde held that the criminal was not born but made. He 
challenged at every point the conclusions of Lombroso. To Tarde 

t P. Niicke, “‘Lombroso und die Kriminal-Anthropologie von Heute,” in Leitschrift 
fiir Kriminal Anthropologie (1897), p. 19. . 

2 Lombroso in the later editions of L’Uomo delinquente concedes the rdle of social 
factors without, however, quite relinquishing the position that “‘all criminals are born 
criminals.” 
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the criminal was not a madman, nor a savage, nor a degenerate, nor 
an epileptic, nor a combination of all these, but a professional type 
created by society partly as the result of his own crime and partly 
as an outcome of criminal justice." The principle of imitation, 
Tarde held, provided a complete explanation of crime as of all 
social phenomena.? Crime conformed to the laws of fashion. As 
crimes and vices were formerly propagated from the nobles to the 
people, so now they spread from the great cities to the country. 

Bonger’s theory of criminality as a result of economic conditions 
may be classified as a special type under theories of social causation 
such as Tarde’s. The explanation by economic determinism shows 
also how readily general observation and statistical data may be 
manipulated to construct a comprehensible and systematic theory 
of delinquency even upon a narrow and particularistic basis. 
Bonger, a Dutch socialist, sought to explain crime in terms of 
Marxian economics. He massed statistics to prove that in the 
capitalistic organization of society, members of the proletariat were 
forced into crime, either as victims of the economic and political 
order or as rebels against it. 

Ferri, writing before Bonger, is mentioned last because his system 
of criminology is eclectic. Avoiding the biological extreme of 
Lombroso and the social extreme of Tarde, Ferri took a middle-of- 
the-road position. Instead of constructing his system of thought 
upon the narrow basis of one cause, he sought rather the broad 
foundation of many causes. Harmonizing, then, at least by inclu- 
sion in a more general system the narrower points of view of Lom- 
broso and Tarde, he formulated a comprehensive classification of 
causes of crime and types of criminals. The following excerpt gives 
a statement of Ferri’s theory in his own words: 

Crime is the result of manifold causes, which although found always linked 
into an intricate network, can be detected, however, by means of careful study. 
The factors of crime can be divided into individual or anthropological, physical 


or natural, and social. The anthropological factors comprise age, sex, pro- 
fession, domicile, social rank, instruction, education, and the organic and 


* Gabriel Tarde, Penal Philosophy (Boston, 1912), pp. 218-65. 


? Ibid., pp. 331-42. 
3 William A. Bonger, Criminality and Economic Conditions (Boston, 1916). 
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psychic constitution. The physical factors are: race, climate, the fertility and 
disposition of the soil, the relative length of day and night, the seasons, meteoric 
condition, temperature. The social factors comprise the density of population, 
emigration, public opinion, customs and religion, public order, economic and 
industrial conditions, agricultural and industrial production, public administra- 
tion of public safety, public instruction and education, public beneficence, and, 
in general, civic and penal legislation All criminals can be classified 
under five groups which I have called (a) criminal lunatics, (6) criminals born 
incorrigibles, (c) habitual criminals or criminals from acquired habit, (d) 
occasional criminals, and (e) emotional criminals." 


Ferri’s eclectic theory of criminology may be taken as illustrat- 
ing the net result of the method of general observation and statistical 
data. Avoiding the extreme generalizations of Lombroso and Tarde, 
he had the good sense to substitute a pluralistic for a single explana- 
tion of criminal behavior. But assigning many causes to crime, he 
devised no way of gauging the weight of the different factors 
involved. Indeed, the omnibus inclusion of all possible factors of 
delinquency into a system of explanation with no fundamental 
point of view and no method of determining relative significance 
tended to confusion more than to explanation. So while Ferri’s 


theory corresponds closely with what common sense would expect, 
it went little beyond the findings of common sense. 


THE DELINQUENT AS AN INDIVIDUAL 


General theories of crime, whether generalizations of extreme 
standpoints, like those of Lombroso and Tarde, or elaborations of 
common sense, like Ferri’s, proved to be of little or no practical 
value in the treatment of the individual and in the understanding 
of his behavior. Healy states his own experience: 


It is quite fair to speak of most previous works on this subject as theoretical, 
for their marshallings of statistical and individual facts often may be likened to 
the gathering of building stones for an edifice of opinions already designed. 
Not only have many theories been published at great length, but volumes have, 
in turn, been written in review of them. Our experience is simply that we 
found the facts too much for the theories. Through the detailed study of 
cases, under good conditions for getting at the essentials, the path of precon- 
ceived etiology and classification was seen beset with difficulties. The intri- 


* Quoted in Bernalde de Quiros, op. cit., pp. 20, 22-23. See also Enrico Ferri, 
Criminal Sociology (Boston, 1917), pp. 125-94. 
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cacies of causations appeared manifold. It was then that the plan of making 
straight for the facts, all the facts available, showed itself of significant worth 
tous. It was clearly evident that classification by crimes leads only in special 
instances to knowledge of the criminal; that statistics of seasons, and races, 
and head-measurements, and alcoholism, and so on, mean almost nothing for 
the fundamental understanding of the individual case; that epileptic and atavis- 
tic theories could not be substantiated by case histories; that refinements of 
psycho-physical measurements sometimes used on criminals need a tremendous 
amount of overhauling before they can be regarded as valid for conclusions; 
that the elders, who spoke so glibly of “the criminal” as a born type, had not 
the means of investigating whether he was not rather a born defective, and a 
criminal through accident of environment.' 


Brushing aside the general theories of crime, Healy emphasized 
the necessity of intensive study of the individual case. He says: 


The dynamic center of the whole problem of delinquency and crime will 
ever be the individual offender. Nothing is shown by our data more convin- 
cingly than the predictable inadequacy of social measures built upon statistics 
and theories which neglect the fundamental fact of the complexity of causation, 
determinable through study of the individual case. Studies of individual cases, 
and final summary analysis of these cases, form the only way of arriving at 
the truth. Most serviceable to us is the conception of the individual as the 
product of conditions and forces which have been actively forming him from 
the earliest moment of unicellular life. To know him completely would be to 
know accurately these conditions and forces; to know him as well as is possible, 
all of his genetic background that is ascertainable should be known. The 
interpretations that may be derived from acquaintance with the facts of 
ancestry, ante-natal life, childhood development, illnesses and injuries, social 
experiences, and the vast field of mental life, lead to invaluable understandings 
of the individual and to some idea of that wonderful complex of results which 
we term “‘personality.’” 


Thus Healy set up for himself the ideal of the complete study 
of the delinquent. In place of the method of general observation, 
theoretical speculation and the amassing of available statistical 
data he substituted the method of case study. This new technique 
wrought a revolution in criminology. ‘The study of behavior was 
now placed upon an empirical, inductive basis. 

Healy’s research, based upon the investigation of a group of 
youthful recidivists, brought out one significant point, namely, that 


* William Healy, The Individual Delinquent (Boston, 1915), pp. 15-17. 
* Ibid., pp. 22-26. 
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the study of the criminal is a study of human behavior, and not the 
study of a special biological variety of the human race as Lombroso 
held, nor of a separate social class, as Tarde maintained. 

Healy conceived his task to be a search for all the influences, 
factors, and forces which determine behavior. That he was more 
successful in analyzing the criminal as an individual than as a 
person was only natural. His own special training was in psychiatry 
and psychology. Accordingly his technique was highly developed 
in the individual aspects of the behavior of the delinquent, namely, 
in the physical examination, anthropometric measurements, and 
mental tests. With no sociological training, indeed with little that 
was pertinent in sociological literature aside from the suggestive 
viewpoint of Cooley, we may rather wonder that Healy gave as 
much attention as he did to social influences. The explanation 
however, is simple. First of all, he found the modified form of 
psychoanalysis which he employed of distinct worth in arriving at 
the explanation and control of delinquent behavior. His search 
for the concrete materials of the mental life of the individual led 
necessarily to some appreciation of social influences. Secondly, 
through the use of the case-study method he could not if he would 
ignore the play of social forces. Healy quite naturally recognized 
the value of the experience of the social worker in securing facts 
about the family history and social environment, but apparently 
perceived no place for the technique of the sociologist and of 
sociological research. His appreciation of the réle of social factors 
went little farther than common sense. In other words, his actual 
procedure was the study of the delinquent primarily as an indi- 
vidual instead of as a person.” 


THE DELINQUENT AS A PERSON 


In sociology the distinction is now clear between the individual 
and the person. ‘The study of the individual, of the reaction of the 
organism to its environment, falls in the fields of psychiatry and 


* Cooley, Human Nature and the Social Order (New York, 1902), and Social Organ- 
ization (New York, 1909). 

2 The Judge Baker Foundation Studies by William Healy and Augusta F. Bronner 
now published in part show distinct progress in the recognition of the personal and 
social factors in delinquency. 
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psychology. The study of the person, the product of social inter- 
action with his fellows, lies in the domain of sociology. Park thus 


defines the person: 


The person is an individual who has status. We come into the world as 
individuals. We acquire status, and become persons. Status means position 
in society. The individual inevitably has some status in every social group of 
which he is a member. In a given group the status of every member is deter- 
mined by his relation to every other member of that group. Every smaller 
group, likewise, has a status in some larger group of which it is a part and this 
is determined by its relation to all the other members of the larger group." 


The significance of this distinction between the individual and 

the person for the study of behavior is indicated by the following 
case.2 Here the individual handicap, a special defect in mathe- 
matical ability, gets its meaning in its effect upon the status of the 
boy in his social group. 
CASE I 
George, a boy of fourteen years, is the eldest of three children, all of whom 
are living. The other children are girls—one twelve, in grade 7B; the other 
ten, in grade 5B. Both girls are bright-eyed, alert, keenly interested children. 
George can do seventh-grade work in all subjects but arithmetic. For this 
reason, he was placed in the subnormal room in one of the city schools. He 
at once became truant, disobedient, and much given to fighting. 

George is a tall, well-built boy; looks his age, and “holds his own” physi- 
cally among boys of the same age. He is not interested in school, nor in 
anything that goes with it, and was very anxious to quit school when I first 
saw him. He told me rather scornfully that he hated the school and the 
teachers. “They put me in the feeble-minded room,” he said, “and I ain’t 
feeble-minded; I just can’t do fractions.” 


* Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology 
(Chicago, 1921), p. 55. 

* For the cases in this paper the writer is indebted to Mr. James Bredin, Miss 
Mary Dixon, Mrs. Lorraine Green, Mr. Charles S. Johnson, Miss Hazel E. Schmidt, 
and others. These cases were written in simple, narrative style. The art of socio- 
logical case-writing has yet to develop. The argument for precision of analysis in case 
study has been convincingly and concretely put by Mrs. Ada E. Sheffield in a paper 
read at the Milwaukee meeting of the National Conference of Social Work and pub- 
lished in the Survey of November 12, 1921, under the title ‘Clue Aspects in Social 
Case Work.” An excellent model for sociologists of analytical description is offered 
in two case studies of delinquent girls in a paper ‘Some Problems in Delinquency— 
Where do They Belong,” read by Dr. Jessie Taft at the Pittsburgh meeting of the 
American Sociological Society and published in the sixteenth volume of its Papers and 
Proceedings, pp. 186-96. See also the Judge Baker Foundation Studies. 
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His mother is an intelligent woman; she was a school teacher before mar- 
riage. She is keenly alive to George’s need for careful supervision at this 
particular time. She recently passed a civil service examination, and is now 
employed at the post-office. As a girl she was always good in all subjects but 
arithmetic; she managed, however, to do the work required. The children’s 
father died five years ago of heart trouble. His only living relative, a brother, 
is a minister with a small church. 

George, since he was ten years old, has sold papers after school and on 
Saturday. He recently won a prize for selling the second highest number of 
copies. 

When I talked with him about fighting, he said, “O, you don’t understand, 
I’ve got to fight. I don’t want to, but you see, these here boys say I’m feeble- 
minded, and I’m going to fight ’em ’til they quit saying it.” 

George worked manfully with me to bridge the gap between fractions and 
seventh-grade arithmetic. He made rapid progress at first, due both to inter- 
est as well as to the novelty of having a tutor; but as the work became more 
difficult, his progress was slower. One day he came to me with a badly battered 
face, and acknowledged that he had been “licked,” but felt confident that he 
would “‘lick the whcle school tomorrow.” ‘But why waste your energy that 
way, George?” I asked him, “why not put it on arithmetic?” He had never 
thought of that; but he didn’t think it would work; those boys had not only 
to “be shown,” they had to “‘be beat.” He struggled and perspired and 
accomplished very little that day. 


Now, after three months of hard “digging,” he is beginning to feel rather 
hopeful. The teacher says he may leave the subnormal room at the end of 
the year, and if his progress continues, he may make his grade next year. His 
truancy has become negligible, and his fighting has perceptibly diminished. 
He declares he has ‘‘come near licking the whole school, single-handed, and 
they are beginning to think I ain’t feeble-minded after all.” 


In this case the distinction between a diagnosis of behavior from 
the standpoints of psychiatry and sociology is clear. As an indi- 
vidual the boy had a special defect in mathematical ability; as a 
person he had suffered a degradation in status in his group. 
Although from superficial observation he had charged against him 
the delinquencies of truancy and fighting, actually he was putting 
up a desperate struggle to maintain his status. 

Among the types of mutation in status, the simplest example is 
perhaps that caused by movement, as by change of residence. 
Moving from one group to another in order to acquire a new status 
is a familiar fact. A person who has lost status in his home town 
by failure, misconduct, or crime, may take refuge in a distant 
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community ‘‘to make a fresh start’’ or ‘‘to begin life over again.”’ 
Healy found, in cases of delinquent children, that a change of 
neighborhood by the family was correlated with a high ratio of 
success in reformation.’ 

The person, as previously defined, is the individual with status. 
Personality may then be regarded as the sum and co-ordination 
of those traits which determine the réle and the status of the indi- 
vidual in the social group. Certain traits of the individual—as 
his physique, mentality, and temperament—definitely affect his 
social standing. Primarily, however, his position in the group will 
be determined by personal relations such as his group participation, 
his character, his personal behavior pattern, and his social type. 
The following outline offers a scheme for studying behavior in 
terms of individual and personal traits. 


OUTLINE FOR THE STUDY OF INDIVIDUAL AND PERSONAL TRAITS 
I. STUDY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
. Physical examination 
. Mental tests 
3. Affectivity score 
. Will profile 
. Temperamental type 


Il. STUDY OF THE PERSON 
. Participation 
a) Extent of membership in groups 
b) Intimacy of membership (social world) 
c) Réle in groups 
. Character 
a) Stabilized 
b) Unstabilized 
3. Personal behavior pattern 
a) Objective or direct 
(1) equable, (2) enthusiastic, (3) frank, (4) aggressive 
b) Introspective or indirect 
(1) imaginative, (2) secretive, (3) sensitive, (4) inhibited 
c) Psychopathic or perverse 
(1) eccentric, (2) egocentric, (3) emotionally unstable, (4) psychic inferior 


* Report of Cook County Juvenile Court, 1916. 
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. Social Type 


a) Practical or Philistine 
b) Liberal or Bohemian 
c) Idealistic or Religious 


Philosophy of Life. 


The technique for the study of the individual is naturally much 
further developed than the technique for the study of the person. 
The physical examination now represents a diagnosis based upon 
the latest researches of medical science. Since 1905-11 when 
Binet and Simon devised a scale for the measurement of intelligence, 
mental tests have been undergoing a process of constant revision 
and standardization. Pressey’s affectivity test may be noted as 
one of the attempts to gauge emotional reactions. Dr. June 
Downey on the basis of handwriting material has worked out what 
promises to be a valuable method of measuring will reactions. For 
example, her tests differentiate twelve volitional traits, namely: 
volitional perseveration, co-ordination of impulses, interest in detail, 
motor inhibition, finality of judgment, resistance, reaction to con- 
tradiction, motor impulsion, speed of decision, flexibility, freedom 
from load, speed of movement. Attempts to determine or measure 
experimentally temperamental types are still in the tentative 
stage. Shand, Jastrow, and others have, however, at least restated 
the problem. The tendency seems to be to accept the classic 
names for different temperaments—the choleric, the sanguine, the 
melancholic, and the phlegmatic—and to redefine these permanent 
moods in terms susceptible of measurement. 

The outline suggested for the study of the person includes aspects 
of behavior for which no standardized technique of measurement 
has been accepted. It may be that the description of factors like 
participation in groups, character, personal behavior patterns, and 
social types will always remain primarily a matter of qualitative 
definition. Our investigation here is too recent, however, to aban- 
don at the start the hope of securing quantitative indices. For 
illustration, the extent of membership in groups may be stated 
as the ratio of the groups with which the person is affiliated to the 
total number of the groups in which membership lies open to him. 
Or the degree of intimacy of membership in one group may possibly 
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be expressed by the fraction of his total leisure time devoted to the 
life of this particular group. The classification of character in 
terms of stability is obviously relative to the social norms of partic- 
ular groups or to the social standards common to all forms of 


group life. 

The threefold division of personal behavior patterns into objec- 
tive or direct, introspective or indirect, psychopathic or perverse, 
is one made tentatively by the writer of this article. These differ- 
ential types of behavior are not personality, and are not even the 
spontaneous expressions of temperament or other traits of human 
nature. They seem to be what the general term personal behavior 
patterns implies, namely, characteristic types of the behavior of 
the person fixed in the matrix of social relations in infancy and 
childhood. Naturally original differences in mentality, in tempera- 
ment, and in volition enter into the determination of the form of 
personal behavior patterns, but their organization and fixation 
occur in social interaction. 

Mentality, affectivity, temperament, and will are not uninflu- 
enced by social experience. They are all more or less profoundly 
modified by education and social contacts. But personal behavior 
patterns like egocentrism, instability, and secretiveness take form 
and become fixed in the social interactions of the family and of the 
play group. These personal pattern of behavior are not bio- 
logically transmitted as temperament seems to be. Nor are they 
derived by imitation of others as is the social type or the philosophy 
of life of the person. The personal reaction of the individual to his 
social world is the resultant of the play of social forces in infancy 
and early childhood. Whether the fixed responses of the person to 
his social environment will be in the main (a) direct, (0) indirect, or 
(c) perverse are apparently determined by the réle which he assumes, 
or which is forced upon him in his earliest social interactions. In 
the molding of a social type of personality and in the acceptance of 
a philosophy of life the influence of the group is definitely exerted. 


* William James made the distinction between objective and introspective types 
in his contrast between “tough-minded” and “tender-minded” persons. Compare 
also the extroverted and introverted types of personality differentiated by the 
psychoanalysts. 
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At the same time, the social copies which the person takes for 
models appear to him to be but the realization of his most ardent 


wishes. 
The operation of social processes in the formation and develop- 


ment of personal behavior patterns is partially revealed in the 
following two cases. Unfavorable comparison by others, which 
results in the sense of inferiority and the mechanism of withdrawal, 
may create the imaginative introspective type of personality. 


CASE II 


Mary was more or less the “ugly duckling” of her rather good-looking 
family. Her two sisters and two brothers, pretty children that they were, 
received more attention both from their parents and the world outside. Plain 
Mary was usually completely ignored—her pug nose and freckled face were 
made the butt of many a family joke. Consequently, Mary withdrew some- 
what from her family and their interests and developed about herself a shell— 
a wall difficult to penetrate. Perhaps this wall of isolation would have not 
been so hard and so fast had not a certain incident occurred. One day when 
Mary was eleven years old, she and her two sisters attended a birthday party. 
When it came time to choose partners for the supper every girl was provided 
for except Mary. The hostess said to the odd little boy (the rest were already 
paired off), ““Now, Jimmy, there’s Mary here, take her.” Jimmy sullenly 
replied, ‘‘That homely old pug-nosed thing? I guess not.” Mary’s dreams 
were shattered—her little ship had gone on the rocks. She was hurt, terribly 
wounded. Needless to say, that was the last party she ever attended. Her 
two sisters laughed at the incident, and made fun of her at home. This aggra- 
vated her still more. 

Mary made few friends; she felt herself odd, out of the group. She 
developed a taste for reading, and built about herself a world of her own, in 
which she and the “‘nice” characters in the books lived in an atmosphere of 
rosy pleasantness. She would have little to do with her family—they received 
none of her confidences—and she made no friends. This sensitive little girl 
withdrew into a world of her own making and there found the happiness which 


she longed for. 

The egocentric behavior of the “only” or of the “favorite” 
child, empirically recognized by common sense, forms a chapter in 
the literature of psychoanalysis. There may be, who knows, an 
inherited precisposition to egocentrism. Unquestionably, how- 
ever, a condition of its development as a personal behavior pattern, 
is the complex of family sentiments and attitudes centering around 
the ‘‘only” or the “favorite” child. 
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CASE III 


Marietta lived in the prettiest brick home in the block. ‘Six rooms and 
bath, hardwood floors, electric lights and even laundry tubs in the basement,” 
the ambitious real estate agent might describe it. Her father was just one of 
a large group of ordinary men who might be seen running for his train any 
morning, and her mother was just one of the many women of the suburb who 
delighted in displaying shiny windows and highly polished floors. But the 
significant fact about Marietta was that she had no brothers and sisters. 
She was one of the army of “only” children. 

Marietta’s father and mother had been married seven years when she was 
born—hence they were well established, well prepared and anxious to care for 
her more or less indulgently. From babyhood on she was decidedly spoilt: 
for the first seven months of her life she was very ill, often hovering between 
life and death. Each little cry, every slightest whim and whimper, was 
carefully watched and analyzed. Once on the road to recovery, conditions did 
not change. If things did not go exactly as she liked them to, she let out a 
terrifying yell and scream; so her wishes were always respected. 

At the age of three she began to show signs of all the characteristics which 
she later exhibited more fully. She was decidedly selfish, high-tempered, 
jealous, vain, impulsive, emotional, and at times peculiarly kind-hearted. She 
developed a rebellious mechanism, revolting against all forms of control. 
Often while in a high temper, angry at her father or mother, Marietta would 
bite them fiercely, and then, in an impulsive act of regret, kiss them passion- 
ately. She was never severely punished—a few good spankings might have 
aided in changing her—but the casual reprimands, to use the vernacular, 
‘went in one ear and out the other,” they made no permanent impression. 
At times when she had accidentally broken some choice curio or some valuable 
bit of china she would lie to her mother and tell her that she had not broken it. 
Her father, in order to shield her, would often take the blame upon himself. 

Every spare penny was used to make Marietta attractive. Her little 
coats and frocks were the best that could be bought, luxuries for the middle- 
class family. Her mother devoted a certain amount of time each day curling 
her hair. Marietta could not help but feel her superiority over the other 
children. I remember an incident which occurred when Marietta was four; 
she was visiting a family with her parents, radiantly bedecked in a flowing red 
accordian pleated dress, and little red shoes to match. Marietta remarked to 
the other little girl, ‘Oh, you haven’t a pretty dress like mine, J won’t play with 
you!” and turning up her nose scornfully, walked away. No amount of 
strategy, coaxing, or commanding could make Marietta play with the little 
girl. 

Marietta loved friends and playmates as long as they carried out her 
commands. She would bring all the little girls up to her playroom, and once 
there, they would have to do as she authorized, or she would order the offenders 
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to go “right straight home!” She had the most and the prettiest toys of any 
little girl in the block. All the children loved to play with them; so rather than 
go home they would do as Marietta bid them. Marietta’s grandfather, who 
lived near by, also aided in spoiling her. In the rare cases when her parents 
refused to do as she wished, her grandfather would pet and fondle her. 

At school Marietta proved herself an apt pupil: she learned quickly and 
well, and found herself as she climbed from grade to grade always at the head 
of the class. She could not help but assume a superior air, the “‘I know it all 
and more than you, anyway” attitude. She became a teacher’s “pet” quite 
naturally, of course, for the teachers always prefer the brightest pupil. At 
school, just as at home, her selfishness and her vanity developed. 

At the age of thirteen, with Marietta just beginning high school, her mother 
died. This changed entirely the course of Marietta’s life. She might have 
developed normally and have grown up a selfish and rather arrogant person, 
without any further difficulty. But an unforseen crisis occurred. 

For a few months after her mother’s death, Marietta and her father were 
together constantly, the best “pals” in the world. But her father soon began 
to realize the burden of keeping up a house with an inefficient housekeeper. 
He realized as the only solution of the problem that he must remarry. He 
talked it over with Marietta, now fourteen, but she simply exploded in a fit 
of anger. For once in his life her father did not heed her words; her will was 
crossed. 

Marietta became jealous of her father. All her life she had been more or 
less jealous; her father had never dared to kiss her mother without kissing 
Marietta too. Marietta quieted down and realized that there was nothing 
she could do but obey. Her father remained the same kind, indulgent father, 
satisfying her every whim. The woman he married was very kind to Marietta, 
and sought to win her confidence. Marietta had a serious conflict with her 
father before she would call her stepmother ‘‘ mother.” 

The hardest part for Marietta was telling her friends that her father was 
married (her high school friends did not live near her home; so they knew 
nothing of it). Day after day she made up her mind to tell them, but just as 
surely it was put off from one day to the next. She became bitter, irritable, 
and extremely unhappy. She was frightfully jealous of her father. His 
remarriage meant giving up the dear old comradesh‘p she so loved; there was 
always, for Marietta, the third undesirable person to be considered. Yet she 
could not exactly hate her stepmother and be mean to her face to face, as the 
latter seemed always anxious to be helpful to Marietta. 

Marietta became more restless. At about this stage she began to steal 
although she had a good-sized weekly allowance of her own, and had no need 
for more money. At times it was only nickels, dimes, or quarters from her 
father’s pockets. Then, as time went on, it developed into more serious 
thefts. The climax was reached one day when at a friend’s house a valuable 
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ring was found missing and traced to Marietta. She could give no particular 
reason for her theft. She “‘just took it, that’s all.” 

But Marietta’s father was a far-sighted man and he did not punish her. 
Instead, he tried to discover the cause and the case was analyzed. Marietta’s 
father moved to the opposite side of the city, sent her to a new school to make 
entirely new friends, and in the course of time the situation became adjusted. 
Marietta gradually became adapted to her home life, which on the whole was 
not unhappy, for her father was still the same overindulgent parent, and her 
stepmother tended to follow in the father’s footsteps. 


While both individual and personal traits enter into the organiza- 
tion of personality, its essential mark is to be found in social relation- 
ships, that is, in the status and réle of the person in the social group. 
In an article in the Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social 
Psychology, the Allports, Floyd H. and Gordon W., give explicit 
recognition of this fact. 


The true criterion of personality is without doubt to be found in the field 
of social interaction. We are incapable of giving a complete popular descrip- 
tion of personality without indicating the manner in which the personality in 
question stimulates or influences other human beings and the manner in which 
the behavior of other human beings produces adjustments or responses in the 
personality in question. In describing this personality we inevitably take the 
viewpoint of those ‘‘other human beings.” 

Robinson Crusve, alone on a desert island, undoubtedly displayed a very 
measurable degree of intelligence in his adaptation to his environment. It was 
only with the advent of Friday, however, that his personality could be said to 
stand forth in its full significance. Not only is the language of personality a 
social one, but the problems arising from the interaction of various personalities 
are in the truest sense social problems. They include every form of social 
maladjustment—from the whims of the eccentric to the worst deeds of the 
criminal. In general it may be said that the aim of personality measurements 
is the establishing of adjustments between an individual and his fellows which 
are a benefit to both. 


COMPENSATION AS A MECHANISM TO MAINTAIN STATUS 


The status of the person in the social group is in the last analysis 
a matter of social attitudes: (a) the individual’s conception of his 
own réle, and what is even of greater significance (0) the attitudes 


*“Personality Traits: Their Classification and Measurement,” Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, XVI (1921), 7. 
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toward him of the fellows in his group, of the community and of 
society. 

This complex of the attitudes of others toward one is subject to 
change. These changes may be gradual or abrupt. Gain or loss 
of status is naturally of absorbing interest to the person. Since 
all of us begin life as infants, and since in some one trait at least, if 
not in many, every one of us is surpassed by his fellows, it is inevi- 
table that consciousness of inferiority is a universal experience. 
The inferiority complex tends to become organized about deficiency 
in a characteristic that has a value in the group which constitutes 
the social world of the person. The possession of this trait gives 
superior status in the group. Adler in the Neurotic Constitution 
analyzes the phenomenon of compensation in instances of constitu- 
tional or psychic inferiority. 

The following case indicates how a Negro lad through the 
mechanism of compensation for physical and mental inferiority 
organized a personal behavior pattern that secured for him leader- 
ship and a superior status in his social world of the gang. 


CASE IV 


Harry M. is a colored lad, fourteen years old, and forty-nine inches tall. 
He is perceptibly stunted in growth, and slightly deformed in his legs, not 
enough, however, to interfere with walking. He is ‘“‘knock-kneed,” walks with 
a swaying gait, and is sensitive of his difference from the physique of normal 
boys. Both his two brothers, ages twelve and seventeen, are well developed. 
Harry dresses mannishly, and assumes a studied air of self-composure. He 
does not talk freely even in play. His behavior suggests an attempt to conceal 
his physical weakness and deformity with the prestige which his unexpressed 
thoughts and possible strength might inspire. 

Between Harry and his elder brother there has been rivalry for leadership 
in their common group. Harry carries a scar on his head as a result of a former 
dispute. 

On his father’s side there are indications of alcoholism. His parents have 
been separated for a number of years. One of his early recollections is of 
appearing in Court with his mother and father when divorce proceedings were 
in progress. He remembers distinctly that his parents were debating who 
should keep the children, each with emphasis on a preference to be relieved of 
the responsibility. It was finally decided that two of the boys should stay 
with the grandmother. He doesn’t believe his grandmother had a husband. 
He dislikes his father, whom he accused of “staying drunk a lot and cussing,” 
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and is moderately fond of his mother although he sees very little of her, living 
as she does at another address in the city. 

Harry has only reached the third grade in school. He thinks his teachers 
like to “‘peck” on him. His teachers declare him dull and slow, and devoid 
of interest. He has a very shallow knowledge of arithmetic, and reasons 
poorly. For example, he says that a horse weighing 400 pounds standing on 
four legs, weighs 300 pounds standing on three legs. 

His grandmother works out during the day and he and his brother are left 
to their own devices. The family lives in the section of the Negro community 
that produces the largest number of delinquent colored children. The boy 
has never been in the Juvenile Court, but a number of his chums have. His 
manual training instructor asserts that he is a gang leader, although the smallest 
in the bunch. On several occasions he has been tempted to leave home, “to 
go to work somewhere,” he ‘“‘reckoned.” This feeling came over him usually 
while he was chafing under the injuries done him by his father and larger 
brother. 

His grandmother has drilled into him an assortment of moral precepts and 
practices like saying his prayers and grace before meals. He has a good sense 
of judgment between right and wrong, but when he plays he “‘forgets some- 
times.” One complaint of his grandmother is that he has a mind of his own, 
going out when he feels like it, and acting generally as he pleases. Incorrigi- 
bility, fighting, truancy, and lying are his principal delinquencies. His success 
in fighting is due largely to the fact that he can induce his pals to do his fighting 
for him. The boy has a remarkable influence with his “bunch,” and can take 
an interest in useful as well as destructive activities. A test of this came 
recently when his instructor made him squad leader to shovel snow. Mental 
conflicts appear to have resulted from his dislike for his father and his rivalry 
with his brother. This perhaps accounts for his impulse to run away from 
home. 

Although he seems to have compensated for his physical disability through 
his power over the gang, his school record could be improved by striking his 
interests and perhaps by placing him in a school with male teachers, since women 
teachers “‘make him sick.” 


Behavior tendencies in this case are clearly in the direction of 
juvenile delinquency. Although the boy has been able to secure a 
superior status in his play group he remains in a position of irritat- 
ing inferiority in the family with no compensation through success 
in the academic subjects of the school. Mental conflicts, as this 
case indicates, are significant in their relation to status. Tenden- 
cies to delinquency, as running away from home, would undoubtedly 
be prevented if certain obvious adjustments were made in the social 
situation. 
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THE SOCIAL WORLD OF THE PERSON 


Status, as has been indicated, is to be studied from the stand- 
point of social attitudes, social forces, and social processes. Whaole- 
some conditions of normal social development require a congenial 
social world in which the wishes of the person find expression. The 
attempt at absolute suppression of the wishes tends to their expres- 
sion in perverted form. The technique of social work devised 
from the common-sense observation of a situation has too often 
lacked the refinement requisite for adaptation to differences in 
folkways and mores, for detection of subtle personal attitudes, or 
for appreciation of the surging and changing wishes of the person. 
The kind of sympathetic insight which literature gives into the mani- 
fold expressions of human nature so perplexing in their multitudi- 
nous superficial variations, so alike in their fundamental simple 
patterns does not come from the typical training in the narrow 
routine of the principles of case-work. Too often the ‘“‘blame”’ is 
placed by the social agency upon the refusal of the person or of the 
family to co-operate in spite of the many “good chances” offered. 
In the case of a delinquent girl who was said by a welfare agency 
to have had as many “chances to reform”’ as any girl in its history, 
a sympathetic analysis clearly proved that not a single one of the 
alleged ‘‘good chances” afforded a real opportunity for reformation. 
The following case is a telling illustration of the difference between 
the surface and the reality of a so-called “good” environmert for 
a delinquent girl: 

CASE V 


I walked down the avenue looking for the house number, wondering how 
the poor little waif whose sordid history I had just read could have come from 
such a neighborhood. ‘This is scarcely the setting I expected to find. Truly,” 
thought I, “the child is a degenerate.”’ By that time I had come to my number. 
Before me was a little frame cottage, set in the midst of a soft, green lawn, 
shaded by big old trees, a veritable haven from the hot July sun. 

My knock—there was no door bell—was answered by a gray-haired woman. 
“Mrs. Brown,” said I, ‘I am Miss James. I have come to talk to you about 
Elsa.”’ I had been given the information that Mrs. Brown was the grand- 
mother, but it did not seem possible that she could be a relative. She was in 
fact not the grandmother, but the foster mother. She greeted me warmly. 
‘How is little Elsa? Where is she? My dear, come right in.” I walked 
into a house of a generation ago, and through my mind flashed, ‘‘ Turn back the 
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universe and give me yesterday.” ‘“‘What a delightful home,” I exclaimed. 
“Ves, it is, and just as it was when we came here thirty years ago. And this 
was little Elsa’s room. My home and my heart are so empty without that 
child.”” I answered her eager questions, told her that Elsa was in the industrial 
school, that I was investigating home conditions so as to ascertain if she should 
be returned to her old environment, asked her what kind of a woman Elsa’s 
mother was, what sort of home the child had. She broke in, “‘That home! 
In that home there was no washing day, no ironing day, no mending day, no 
cleaning day, no baking day, no Saturday, no God’s day. How could a girl 
be good ?” 

She told me in her own way, which I should like to quote, but which would 
make too long a story, of the mother’s being left a widow when Elsa was four 
years old; of the mother’s poor health, their struggle with poverty, the mother 
doing what work she could with her little strength, the child at times almost 
starved, her lips bloodless. Then, when Elsa was eleven, of the mother’s 
second marriage to a “‘drunken brute,” of the two small crowded rooms in 
which they lived, of Elsa’s “‘seeing too much,” and her subsequent delinquency; 
of the mother, frantic with anxiety, walking the streets a* night looking for 
her child, of her trying in her own way to amuse the daughter, taking her to 
picture shows—any place where there was excitement—taking the worst way 
to reform her, giving her no healthy interest to take the place of the unhealthy 
ones she had; of her misdemeanors and punishment at school, and of her 
committal to an institution; of her mether’s grief and of the daughter’s desire 
to commit suicide. Then how she, Mrs. Brown, with legal aid, had gotten the 
girl out of the institution, had taken her into her home and kept her seven 
weeks, teaching her to cook and serve meals, to wash and iron and clean, to 
say her prayers, to stay at home in the evenings, with no playmate but a pup. 

Then abruptly she led me to the back porch. ‘“‘Recite the Twenty-third 
Psalm,” she said, and to humor her I began, “‘The Lord is my Shepherd; I 
shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures.” ‘‘Here is the 
green pasture,” and I looked at the soft green grass with its border of old- 
fashioned flowers. ‘‘Go on,” she said, and I continued, “He leadeth me beside 
the still waters.”” She pointed toward the lake, very quiet and blue in the after- 
noon sun. ‘“‘How could little Elsa run away? How could she be unhappy ? 
I can’t imagine it.” But I could imagine it. I could imagine little Elsa sitting 
on the back porch, depressed by the monotony of the quiet of it all, and think- 
ing, ‘Be good and you'll be happy—but you won’t have any fun,” for Elsa 
is of the class for which this expression originated—and weighing against this 
comfortable home with its cleanliness, order, and restrictions; her mother’s 
home, with its dirt, its squalor, its freedom and fun. No more satisfying and 
sufficing to a child of fourteen are interests of good housekeeping and cooking, 
exclusively, than those df running around with strange boys, sleeping in hall- 
ways for the sake of adventure. If there could have been a mixture of the two, 
the good home of Mrs. Brown with its practical training, with some of the 
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mother love to soften, some playmates, some amusements, some diversion, 
perhaps Elsa could have developed into a moral and industrious young woman. 
But Elsa ran away to her mother. Mrs. Brown got her to come back, but the 
seed had been sown. Elsa was discontented and impudent. Mrs. Brown 
would keep her no longer and returned her to the court. 

By this time her mother had degenerated, followed her husband and had 
taken to drinking, had become, not immoral, but “lower than a nigger,’”’ and 
taught Elsa to steal. She would take Elsa to the grocery stores during rush 
hours and while the mother was making a small purchase, the daughter would 
pick up any packages which had been tied up for other shoppers. 

“T want Elsa when she is out of school,” said Mrs. Brown as I was leaving. 
‘There is good in that girl, and I can bring it out.” I promised to call again 
if I could find time, or at least to write her regarding Elsa’s progress at school. 


Judged by conventional standards the foster home was an ideal 
social environment. From the standpoint of the wishes of even the 
normal girl, not to consider Elsa with her delinquent career already 
begun, it was nothing other than a prison house. 

The poolroom has often been indicted, not without reason, as 
“‘a breeding place of crime.” A discerning analysis of the pool 
hall from the standpoint of the social attitudes and the wishes of 
youth reveals it as the young man’s social world. The life-history 
of Jerry discloses how the poolroom attracted him, gave expression 
to his wishes and determined and fixed his philosophy of life. 


CASE VI 


Jerry is a bright, energetic Irish boy who got into trouble because of his 
emotional temperament, lack of home control, and bad associates. He has 
been arrested for fighting, gambling, and petty stealing two or three times, 
but he has not yet been sent to any reformatory institutions. 

Jerry’s parents do not appear to have any great interest in him and there 
is a marked lack of respect on Jerry’s part toward them. His father is to him 
“the old man” and his mother “‘the old lady.”” He comes and goes just about 
as he pleases; if the front door is locked when he comes home he goes through 
the window into his own room. There is little religious life in the home. 
Grace is said at meals when company is present, and on Sunday afternoons 
Jerry’s sister plays hymns on the piano while his mother sings. Jerry quit 
going to Sunday school when he was fourteen, two weeks after he learned to 
play pool. He now spends most of his spare time in the local poolroom, play- 
ing when he has money and lounging around when he is ‘“‘broke.” In his early 
life Jerry was frequently whipped by his father; but when he grew too large 
for this sort of control no other form was devised, and now he goes unpunished. 
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He left high school in his second year to go to work, but he only works two 
or three months in one place. When he has accumulated a little money, he 
quits and loafs around until it is spent. Mentally he is bright, and being a 
good talker he has little trouble getting work. In the poolroom where he has 
made most of his friends he is popular; but he is a follower, not a leader. He 
is quick-tempered and quarrelsome, but his anger disappears almost as quickly 
as it flares up. He acts on the spur of the moment and has never shown 
much foresight or ability to plan. He has much physical courage, and is 
usually good-natured and agreeable. 

Jerry is not ambitious. He used to envy the firemen, who sit around all 
day in armchairs and talk and play cards. At other times he wanted to be a 
life guard on the beach or a rich man’s chauffeur. 

Jerry’s misconduct and failure in life are not due to a “‘bad”’ character or 
low ideals but rather to his lack of character and his aimless drifting nature. 
Lack of home discipline and the free and easy pool-room life have kept him 
from advancing. 

Social analysis of the case reveals conversion, in the sociological 
sense of a sudden mutation of attitudes, here from the Sunday 
school to the poolroom. ‘The poolroom is discerned as a social 
world with its peculiar canons and codes of conduct satisfying the 
wishes of the person. For example, in the poolroom there is parti- 
cipation and response in the good fellowship of the fellows, of 
recognition in success at the game, of new experience in the dare- 
devil and sometimes dangerous exploits of the gang. And finally 
Jerry’s philosophy of life was fixed in “‘sliding through”’ existence 
in the easiest way, in the “softest snap of a job” he could find. 


THE COLLAPSE OF A PERSON’S SOCIAL WORLD 


A final case deals with a situation which becomes significant when 
the career of a delinquent is considered as a person and not as an 
individual. Sudden loss of status or “‘the collapse of one’s social 
world” is perhaps the greatest catastrophe in the life of the person. 
Few persons ever recover, or in slang parlance ‘‘come back,” after 
a complete loss of status. The following case is an illuminating 
example of a life “wrecked” through an assault upon the standing of 
the person among his fellows. 

CASE VII 


This is the case of a young man about twenty years of age whose character 
has been very much affected by unusual home conditions. He bids fair in 
spite of excellent qualities to develop an anti-social attitude. All of his family 
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with the exception of his mother have the reputation for exceedingly irregular 
moral behavior. The father is a notorious gambler and a man who has always 
gone with “‘loose” women openly. He is a man of fine presence, large, powerful, 
bold, with a straightforward “‘devil-may-care” attitude. He spent several 
adventurous years in South Africa and acquired a courage and strength of 
will that make him feared and admired. He is a most agreeable and friendly 
man, but has a violent quick temper. An older son and daughter have also 
both been sexually irregular, but the conduct of the younger son as a high-school 
boy had been irreproachable. 

Difficulties arose because the young man has naturally made friends with 
boys of respectable families and associated with them down town, but was 
seldom asked to their homes. In the last five years he has become more and 
more bitter. The older brother had poor physique and all of his father’s bad 
habits with none of his good ones. This young man is a youthful image of his 
father, has vigorous health, is strikingly good looking, and as for intelligence 
was able to keep near the head of his class all through high school without 
doing much work. He has such a frank, honest, sportsmanlike way with him 
that he makes friends everywhere he goes. But he is proud as Lucifer, more 
so than his father. Generosity with money is one of his outstanding qualities. 
He went to college with some of his high school friends and was greatly enraged, 
humiliated, and deeply hurt because their parents did everything in their 
power to prevent the boys going to the same college with him. 

This incident brought to a head all the long series of little snubs and cuts 
that had not made so much difference when the boy was younger. I saw him 
the day before he left and it was evident that nothing in his life had ever affected 
him so deeply. He seemed to feel that some tragedy had occurred from which 
he could never recover. He was furiously bitter about the whole affair. He 
had some reason to feel resentment, for his own conduct had been almost 
beyond reproach. The only possible bad habits of which he could be accused 
were smoking and gambling. He did not practice either to excess. None of 
his family were drinkers and he seemed to be free from their common disposi- 
tion to sexual irregularities. 

He did excellent work in college but he could not get over the injury to his 
pride. He became morose and would not accompany his friends to social 
functions, although, of course, he was far away from all slanderous tongues. 
His friends almost unconsciously, perhaps, were not as cordial and intimate 
with him as before. At any rate, on his part, or on theirs, a change in attitudes 
had taken place. He began to frequent gambling and disorderly places. But 
he was too clever to lose money. However, it got him into trouble. Although 
his college work was more than satisfactory he was called before the officials 
because he had been present at a time when the police raided a place. His 
pent-up rage burst on the dean and other faculty men who were present. His 
natural courage served him well and in a torrent of profane and abusive lan- 
guage he told them that nobody could tell him with whom he could or could 
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not associate. He denounced them with all the curses he could lay his tongue 
to, blindly abusing them for all his misery. There were papers lying on the 
table relative to his case. He snatched them up and tore them into pieces, 
swore they couldn’t expel him because he was going to leave. 

He came home and secured a first-class position very soon, and has held 
it ever since. But he is going rapidly on the downward path. He has taken 
to drinking heavily, frequents disorderly resorts constantly, and is badly dis- 
eased. He is not able to do as his father has done—defy the world’s standard 
of morality and enjoy life in his own way. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF DELINQUENCY 


Sociology is now undergoing a transformation like that which 
has almost completely changed psychology from metaphysics to 
an experimental science. From a philosophy of society sociology 
is emerging into a science of society. Consequently the interest 
of the new sociology is now turned to defining the experimental 
point of view, to classifying problems for investigation, and to 
developing a technique of research. 

Not only criminality, but all social problems, indeed the entire 
area of group behavior and social life, is being subjected to socio- 
logical description and analysis. The person is conceived in his 
interrelations with the social organization, with the family, the 
neighborhood, the community, and society. Explanations of his 
behavior are found in terms of human wishes and social attitudes, 
mobility and unrest, intimacy and status, social contacts and social 
interaction, conflict, accommodation and assimilation.‘ 

The study of the delinquent as a person opens up a fertile field. 
Materials in the form of case-records, personal documents, and life- 
histories, are now available for analysis. Psychiatry and psy- 
chology in attacking the problem of the criminal from the stand- 
point of individual behavior have made contributions of high 
value, which have prepared the way for sociological research. 
The psychiatric, psychological, and sociological methods of investi- 
gation are not in conflict with each other but rather complementary 
and interdependent. The sociologist will continue to rely upon 
the findings of these other sciences of behavior for a knowledge of 
individual differences in mentality and temperament, while they 


*See Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, Introduction to the Science of 
Sociology (University of Chicago Press, 1921). 
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in turn will be disposed to look to sociology for light upon the 
adjustment of the person in the social organization. 

In conclusion, the point may be raised that this article deals 
with the sociology of personality rather than of delinquency. The 
criminal, however, is first of all a person, and second a criminal. 
Therefore, it is well to study him primarily as a person and sec- 
ondarily as an offender against the laws of organized society. 
The basic fact to an understanding and control of the behavior of 
the criminal seems to be that the lawbreaker is a person, that is, 
an individual with the wishes common to all human beings and 
with a conception of his réle in group life. 
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ABSTRACT 


Indeterminate conceptions of “‘community’ are at the present time provocative 
of much confusion in programs for rural or urban reconstruction. Many kinds of 
communities exist—some large, some small. A civilized man of today is a member 
of many communities, rather than of one only, according to the character of his social 
relationships. Some social relationships are very effectively discharged through large 
communities in which conscious participation may be slight. Other social relationships 
are inadequately provided for, and here remedies are needed. The rural dweller suffers 
most from lack of community fellowship. 


I 


Rural sociology is experiencing much difficulty in “locating’”’ 
the rural community. “Community centers” of several kinds are 
promoted by social workers in cities and villages with a view to 
reviving ‘“‘community” interests and activities. ‘Community 
service,’ “community consciousness,” and ‘‘community spirit”’ 
are much used words in current discussion. 

Some rural] sociologists have expressed skepticism as to whether 
the true “‘rural community” now exists. One finds that it consists 
in fact of a trading center and its tributary farming population. 
Others look upon rural and urban as essentially antagonistic in their 
interests, and therefore usually incapable of uniting in genuine 
community activities. 

Surely there is something wanting in our sociological analysis 
here. Social workers have undoubtedly discovered many pathologi- 
cal conditions in rural, village, city, army, and university life which, 
like disturbances of metabolism in the human body, point to some- 
thing wrong somewhere. But a lesson might be taken from modern 
food chemistry, researches in which show that distressing symp- 
toms are often not due to insufficiency of food, but to the absence 
of single and perhaps minute ingredients. 

The social investigator finds certain symptoms of loneliness, 
discontent, religious indifference, or lack of conscious co-operation 
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among, let us say, South Dakota farmers. Some of these symptoms 
are found especially among the young unmarried sons and daughters, 
or among the work-burdened wives, or among the men wrestling 
with business problems that baffle them. Many of these symptoms 
seem, superficially at least, to point to deficiencies of “community 
life’ as causative. There should be more community recreation, 
education, religion, co-operative selling, and the like. 

But by many standards these South Dakota farmers are much 
better off than were Mississippi Valley Americans 120 years ago. 
They are not in frequent peril from Indians. They are fairly well 
shod, clothed, and housed. They own relatively large amounts 
of valuable property. Tools, seed, medical help, and reading matter 
are easily purchasable. Schools, churches, and transportation 
facilities of kinds very superior to those of the earlier date are cer- 
tainly accessible. 

That dissatisfaction, rancorousness, vulgarity, immorality, and 
disease prevail to a degree is undeniable. That correctives and 
preventives should be applied, from within as far as practicable, 
from without if necessary, is obvious. Sometimes the rather 
undiscriminating criticisms of novelists, near-statesmen, educators, 
theologians, physicians, and amateur economists effect little beyond 
a muddying of the waters; but each man must use the best knowl- 
edge and tools that he has. 

It is from the social economist or sociologist, whether studying 
urban or rural peoples, that we should expect the profounder diag- 
noses that ultimately penetrate to the real origins of disorder—and 
it is only by finding these that permanent preventives and cures 
can be made really efficacious. But are these workers not now 
missing certain very important factors in their analyses? Have 
they not, in fact, brought confusion into their thinking and planning 
by careless and biased use of such fundamental terms as “commu- 
nity,” “co-operation,” and the like ? 


II 


Though the word “community,” in derivation and in common 
use, is afflicted by many troublesome connotations, nevertheless 
qualifying words can be added to it which will somewhat prevent 
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confusion. Certainly neighborhood or local communities are very 
different things from provincial or national communities. Cer- 
tainly the “community of interest” in their navy which exists 
among the 105,000,000 people of America is no less real a social 
fact than is the community of interest of twenty neighboring families 
in their local school. A “community of nations” may have as 
vital and conscious a purpose as a community of farmers who have 
formed a producers’ association. 

Why is it that social workers so persistently use the unmodified 
word “community” as though it meant only ‘“‘neighborhood”’ or 
“local”? community? The consequences of this use are very seri- 
ous, since it seems to close the doors to comprehensive thinking 
about the social relations involved. Words are not merely high- 
ways of thought and expression; they can become alleys or blocked 
crossways. 

Let us return for a moment to basic considerations. Human 
beings met closely together in a common territory naturally find 
it pleasant or profitable to achieve certain desired ends in common— 
to entertain each other, to defend themselves, to exchange goods 
and services, to produce goods. The social virtues of co-operation, 
toleration, mutual enlightenment, and altruism are practiced. 

If these people are primitive and uncultured, the scope of their 
community consciousness, and self-initiated community activities 
will probably not be extensive. The old type village community 
and, in some respects, the children’s community of the modern city 
suggest these natural, elemental communities. 

But social progress or civilization inevitably means the enlarge- 
ment of community groups and the complication of community 
functions. What happens? Just what happens everywhere else in 
the organic worid. Mechanisms are developed; processes must be 
transformed from conscious and voluntary to habitual and involun- 
tary; and individuals or parts must co-operate even far from outside 
the boundaries of physical awareness of each other. 

Take again our South Dakota farmer. In earlier centuries 
his ancestors often had occasion to form little bands, perhaps all 
the sound men of the small neighborhood, to fight off invading 
enemies. The whole process was intensely conscious, purposive, in 
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a sense creative. Organization was simple and readily perceived 
by all, and mechanisms, even including customs, were few and 
fairly fluid. 

Today that farmer still takes his part in “community” defense 
—but with what a difference! The “‘band” is now two score 
millions. They no longer come together, back to back. They 
have created mechanisms for defense—West Point, the navy, forts, 
ordnance factories. They hire specialized fighters through their 
taxes and they give orders through their representatives. 

Now, by all ordinary standards, the discharge of this community 
function of defense is at present more effective than ever before. 
As respects the primary function these farmers have gained im- 
measurably. What have they lost? Some precious by-products, 
certainly. The old primitive system entailed necessities of intimate 
personal contacts; it was enriched with endless vivid emotional 
reactions; it intensified and warmed fellowships and friendships. 
Except at long intervals the modern system of defense kindles no 
feelings, leads to no fellowships. It is as impersonal, automatic, 
and devoid of feeling as is some physiological process that nature 
long ago buried away in the body so that under all normal condi- 
tions we should be utterly unaware of its operation. 

We find many more recent transformations. Not many years 
ago local road-building and upkeep were essentially ‘‘ neighborhood 
community”’ functions in rural districts. “Working out” their 
contributions was preferred to cash payments of taxes. Often, 
on stipulated days, farmers would assemble with teams and picnic 
lunches to “work on the roads.’”’ The method was good for socia- 
bility, but not so good for roads. 

The automobile hastened changes of practice that were inevi- 
table. The community function of road-building and repair must 
be discharged by a larger community than the neighborhood— 
perhaps the county, certainly for arterial highways the state, and 
possibly the nation. But now road-building is, for the individual 
farmer, a highly mechanized, depersonalized process. He and his 
next farm neighbor have so attenuated a mutual interest in this 
function that it occasions no conscious co-operations, no intimacies, 
no satisfying fellowships. 
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Il 


The modern city is, obviously, a “community ’” for the discharge 
of many functions—highways, schools, fire protection, water supply, 
waste-disposal, policing, and the like. Urban concentrations of 
population facilitate, too, that other mechanizing of social functions 
that we call commercialization. Means of diversion, travel, news- 
getting, dancing, sick relief, parcel delivery, and the like are thus 
available, commonly quite without friendly contacts, borrowings, 
and unpaid co-operations. The functions are more efficiently 
discharged than ever before, but they have lost the savor of personal- 
ity and hence no longer yield rich by-products of fellowship. 

A large proportion of the ameliorations now proposed on behalf 
of rural life contemplate in fact substantial urbanizations of social 
process. Once neighbors took turns in bringing mail and parcels. 
Gossip, “the first art of neighborliness,” is now usually lessened, 
though the telephone may facilitate a kind of recrudescence. But 
roads, schools, health service, money lending, merchandising, and 
many other functions seem capable of being modernized only by 
such centralizations and other mechanizations as will largely divest 
them of intimate concomitants of personality, conscious mutual 
aid, and face-to-face contacts in direction and support. The auto- 
mobile and mail-order process make distant and impersonal shopping 
practicable. Producers selling associations, set in motion with 
much friction, conscious co-operation, and widespread development 
of new personal appreciations presently develop frictionless, auto- 
matic mechanisms as devoid of personality contacts as is now the 
co-operation of over 100,000 stockholders who own and run—by 
proxy—the Pennsylvania Railroad System. 


IV 


“The community” is, then, no less a reality now than ever 
before. Like other natural or artificial products it is a means and 
not an end. We only obscure the real issues by insisting that the 
community is an organism, whereas the municipality or the state 
is an organization. The primitive elemental community can, of 
course, readily get along without specialized armies, piped water, 
courts, schools, newspapers, stores, factories, churches, divisions of 
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labor, capital, and organized government. Primitive animal forms 
can, similarly, get along without backbones, hearts, nerves, and 
eyes. Fifty families in a village can still constitute “a community”’ 
for the discharge of certain functions not requiring or permitting 
large scale functioning—social control by convention, diversions 
by gossip and walks, protection from fire, and relief of sudden 
distress. 

But for the discharge of most community functions this group 
is far too small. Hence these families individually and hundreds 
to millions of others constitute communities for the mutual support 
of newspapers, colleges, systems of buying and selling, moving 
pictures, the navy, the courts, and the like. For metaphysical 
sociology the community may not be the municipality, province, 
nation, any more than the “person”’ is his brain or body; but clearly 
the city or nation is, no less than is religion, currency, and literature, 
the creation of men co-operating on scales sufficient to assure the 
“goods”’ or “values”’ sought. Men seek security, health, wealth, 
righteousness, knowledge, beauty, religion, fellowship, and progeny. 
“Natural evolution” helps them in part through production of 


co-operations more or less instinctive. The primitive community 
is doubtless as much instinct-based at least as is a boys’ gang. But 
only artificial evolutions—conquest, government, theological sys- 
tems, cities—enable men in large numbers to realize the “social 
values” in their higher forms. 


V 


It will prove convenient to classify communities, as well as the 
social interdependencies and other relationships which they require 
or facilitate, into two categories—associate and federate. We can 
think of fifty families making up a rural village population in a 
valley insulated from the rest of the world. For the first year or 
two a child is socially aware of only a few of the members of this 
little community. But by the time he is twelve he has largely 
surveyed his ‘‘social environment.”” Most of his relations with his 
neighbors will be face-to-face, or associate, colored by a wealth of 
feeling accompaniments, which involve many and keen “associa- 
tions,”’ as we call them. 
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But the million-family group of New York City constitutes a 
federate community—that is, one in which only a small fraction of 
social relationships are personal and face-to-face. If these families 
are to discharge community functions they must have officers, 
taxes, street railways, gigantic stores, central schools, highly organ- 
ized systems of water supply, and municipal parks. The co- 
operations by which these are secured in the modern municipality 
deserve much wondering admiration—but these are essentially 
not co-operations that give as stimulating by-products, intimate 
associations, friendships, and the other ingredients of what is here 
called the social value of “fellowship.” 


VI 


This does not mean that the “settled’’ urban dweller is “short”’ 
of fellowship relations. Adolescents in their schools and easily made 
street and club associations not only have all desired fellowship, 
but they probably become excessively like-minded with others of 
their own age and social station. Men form clubs, and even married 
women develop specialized agencies of sociability. The unaffiliated 


newcomer to urban environments may, of course, long remain as 
isolated ‘‘socially”’ as he would be in a desert. 

Nor does the rural situation described earlier mean that the 
farmer or the members of his family are usually “short” of the 
‘‘soods”’ other than fellowship that community co-operations should 
provide. American farmers west of the Alleghanies have not 
suffered seriously in recent years from lack of security, justice, 
economic goods, knowledge, or promising progeny. Schools, roads, 
markets, capital, suffrage, liberty, aids to the conservation of health, 
freedom of communication, and opportunity to worship God as they 
saw fit—things for which rural dwellers of other times, as well as 
those of the present in other countries, could only vainly aspire— 
have been theirs in large degree. These “goods” they have pro- 
duced largely by virtue of their higher types of community organiza- 
tion, usually on a federate basis. 

But the process has entailed, if not relative losses, at least failures 
to keep pace in other directions. The “sociability” or fellowship 
situation of the American western fa1 mer is peculiar—and, probably, 
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especially as it affects bis wife and three-quarters grown children. 
He was given his quarter section by the federal government on 
condition that he would live on it. His early agricultural wealth 
consisted largely of live stock, which necessitated incessant watch- 
fulness. Security from Indians and other enemies obviated any 
necessity of “village group” residence. For the first time in the 
history of any race, so far as we know, all the conditions conspired 
to induce and require family groups to settle at an average distance 
of one-half mile from each other. Bad roads, storms, and over- 
worked horses added to the difficulties which tired bodies found in 
coming together. For the married men the situation may not have 
been so hard; for the unmarried young men it was not very satis- 
factory; while for the married women and unmarried grown daugh- 
ters its loneliness and staleness passes easy comprehension. For 
the small children of a numerous family, and especially when going 
to school, the situation may well have been better than is the herding 
of city streets. 

Let us remember that the youths and men and women involved 
in this rura] situation had all the instincts of beings nurtured by 


several hundred thousand of years of village or clan group life. For 
uncounted generations mothers of small children had been able 
to call across a bit of yard or through a wall to five or ten other 
mothers like themselves. For so long a time also had young people, 
impelled by instincts of courtship, been able to form without effort 
or self-consciousness little companies or pairs for the intimacies 
that prelude marriage. 


VII 

Are we forced to the conclusion that the more efficient 
community life becomes for American farmers as regards preser- 
vation of security and health, promotion of justice, upbuilding of 
wealth, diffusion of knowledge and aesthetic satisfaction, and giving 
progeny a “fair start” in life, the less it automatically yields of 
fellowship and, perhaps, of the stimuli of joint worship? Certainly 
all the conditions surrounding the political, road-building, school 
maintaining, goods buying, produce marketing, capital borrowing, 
knowledge acquiring, and co-operative working activities of farmers 
tend to become impersonal, unsentimental, “ business-like,” and me- 
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chanical—just as in cities. Fewer become the friendly barters, bor- 
rowings, bargainings, and accommodations of the older and simpler 
order. ‘Business and friendship do not mix well’’—and, of course, 
neither do business and enmity. But the increasingly characteristic 
quality of economical and effective business, as of diplomacy, is 
impersonality, straightforwardness, even hardened justice. When 
the young lover in Shaw’s Major Barbara offers his “‘love’’ to Under- 
shaft the old magnate retorts, “‘Confound your impertinence; but 
I will have your due heed and respect, if I have to kill you for it.’’ 

It is only too easy for sensitive people to become softly and 
mistakenly sentimental in the general situation here under discus- 
sion. Men who travel much and have extensive business relations 
with banks, first-class hotels, superior publishing houses, and public 
service corporations have learned to expect and to exact fine and 
courteous, albeit often completely depersonalized, service—service 
in which waiter and bank president, crossing policeman and gover- 
nor, chambermaid and millionaire guest, college professor and 
manual worker each stands on an absolute equality with the other 
as far as personal dignity, mutual courtesy, and fair dealing are 
concerned. “Favors” are neither given nor expected. Apart 
from the business relationship, each pursues the fulness of his life, 
if need be in utter obliviousness of the other. The question is not 
raised here as to whether this is desirable or not; our first concern 
is with accomplished facts and dominant tendencies. Certainly, 
we cannot blame sensitive spirits for thinking that perhaps this 
“cold efficiency”’ is purchased at too great a price. 

If, then, most community relationships for rural dwellers tend 
generally to become divested of personality elements in proportion 
as they become more efficient, what are the means of prevention 
and cure for the resulting pathological conditions? Obviously, 
more knowledge and more organization to produce the missing 
“social goods.” If current organizations of South Dakota farmers 
give wealth of material goods and starvation of fellowship, the 
correction is not to be found by reverting to the village-centered 
rural life of earlier American Indians or present-day Chinese; we 
must go forward. Perhaps the Ford automobile is the precursor 
of a new social order in facilitating fellowship relations. Perhaps 
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Boy Scouting, administered from Fifth Avenue, New York, is 
another. Possibly the radio-telephone will soon be creating invis- 
ible audiences of millions of farmers’ wives to whom can simultane- 
ously be addressed the same songs, stories, and daily news. Mail- 
order house clothing is rendering the courtship contacts of rural 
youth far easier than they were in earlier years. The moving 
picture is doing much for country life now, and may soon do 
more. 

Further co-operative effort is needed, of course; and whether 
on a private commercial, or on a public, basis may be immaterial, 
so long as desired results are achieved. Perhaps the “neighborhood 
community” can be revitalized in the country—and possibly even in 
the city—for some of these purposes. But little advance will be 
made by those who fail to see what an increasing part those ‘‘com- 
munity activities’ that reach far beyond the neighborhood now 
play in America. 

VIII 

Is there a “rural community,” or is one needed? We seem 
always in danger of straying into the dark woods of sociological 
metaphysics here. The true test is found in the “social function- 
ing” of individual rural dwellers. It may be profitable to restate 
certain earlier findings. As respects communication by mail, 
defense from distant enemies, agricultural research, and, now, the 
control of the liquor trade, the rural dweller is one of the many 
millions who make up that “national community,” the United 
States. As respects basic laws and administration of public schools, 
land ownership, arterial highways, and maintenance of order, he 
is a member of that other community that we call “common- 
wealth” or state. Other functions are discharged through such 
political instruments as county, town, precinct, or district. 

But social functions for some or all the members of a local area 
may be discharged through private as well as technically “public” 
agencies. The consumers of South Dakota wheat may be found 
in England; and the producers of cotton goods used by South 
Dakota farmers may be found in Massachusetts. The economic 
agencies which unite all these constitute in fact a part of the neces- 
sary social relationships or means of social relationship of these rural 
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dwellers. So also do publishers of periodicals, photodrama pro- 
ducers, automobile factories, and centrally located medical colleges. 

The organizer of the Burleigh Tobacco Growers Association 
assures us that co-operative marketing on a locality basis—the kind 
especially represented by the co-operative creameries and elevators 
of the northwest—is certain to fail. Only co-operative marketing 
of the entire crop—as practiced by California fruit growers—can 
succeed. It is probably inevitable that a producers’ association 
of over 80,000 tobacco growers will soon become as impersonal and 
mechanical as the United States Steel Corporation—but there seems 
to be no other avenue to the proper merchandising of burleigh 
tobacco. Some genius may yet show us that the only really efficient 
means of ‘‘community recreation” are those which can be organ- 
ized by very large, perhaps state-wide, communities and adminis- 
tered through their agents. 

We must learn to discover remediable shortages in ‘community 
life’? by studying the individual personalities affected, and, of 
course, with an eye to some kind of statistical interpretation. The 
centralization of school administration produces some bad results— 
diminution of certain kinds of local and perhaps petty interest, 
neighborhood influence on policies, etc. But it surely can bring 
certain kinds of heightened efficiency. Is this worth the price? 
Only prolonged study of educational results can determine. 

Are there serious and extensive health shortages among the 
rural dwellers of certain areas? Are these known to be preventable 
or curable? By what agencies—private medical service, health 
education, “public” health service? If that last, what political 
or other regional organization is best to provide the service? Which 
is best for local reception and administration? Thus can we 
discover which of the several “communities” in which the modern 
civilized man is functional will most effectively meet the particular 
need here under discussion. 

IX 

Obviously there is a very large common denominator to “‘com- 
munity” and “co-operation.” But understanding of co-operation 
suffers much today from failure on the part, even of social workers, 
to appreciate and value the co-operations that have become mechan- 
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ized and perhaps unconscious. Some superficial thinkers seem to 
find “co-operation” only where the function is highly conscious, 
voluntary, even novel. But that fails to take account of the 
psychology of social habituation. On the frontier neighbors “take 
turns” bringing the mail from a score of miles away. Presently 
it seems more effective for each to contribute a small sum toward 
the hiring of a regular carrier. Eventually there are enough homes 
to justify a federal rural delivery route toward the expense of 
which, of course, all the farmers contribute through their federal 
taxes. At first this process of co-operation is highly voluntary 
and conscious. At last it is almost completely mechanized and 
unconscious. But is it any the less true co-operation because it 
has been so routinized that it no longer demands the conscious atten- 
tion and effort of many to keep it going? 

All the ordinary relationships between buyer and seller, and 
between employer and employee are, similarly, mechanized, 
co-operative relationships. ‘Capital and labor” seem to e in 
competition rather than in co-operation only because so large a 
proportion of the co-operative relationships involved are mechan- 
ized, whilst the small margin of possible gain from the flexible 
elements in the co-operative relationship (with reference to which 
only is competition possible) stand out clearly in consciousness. 

Town and country seem to some to be more antagonistic than 
co-operative; but here again basic considerations of social psychol- 
ogy are easily overlooked. The country (economically considered) 
needs the town no less than the town needs the country. But each 
side tries to get a little the “better” of the other and perhaps the 
more so where personality or fellowship relations are wanting. Of 
course, one side or the other may temporarily succeed by violence, 
fraud, or conspiracy; but that is rareand abnormal. What is not 
rare is for one or the other side to feel itself worsted as to five or 
ten per cent of the value of any exchange or mutual aid involved; 
and that may easily become a source of much heart-burning, 
especially if the complete economic situation is obscured by distance, 
time, or other factors of complexity. Exacerbated feelings may 
then readily lead to a destruction of all the co-operative relationships 


previously existing. 
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The “nature” of man—his instinctive and emotional nature 
in particular—does not take very kindly to vital social relationships 
that must remain neutral or impersonal as far as fellowship and 
all that the word implies are concerned. Only a well “‘civilized”’ 
man can feel at home as a co-operator in social groups so large that 
he can never hope to see, much less clasp hands in friendly greet- 
ing with, more than a small fraction of the co-operating members. 
It must be the gigantic task of the new social, and especially civic, 
education to prepare the rising generation to function effectively in 
the larger communities. 
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ABSTRACT 


Development and the effects of French-Canadian patriotism furnish significant 
sidelights on an understanding of the local patriotisms of Europe. It is necessary to 
understand history to appreciate the situation. The first settlers were mainly Bretons 
and Normans; later there were Indian and Scotch accretions. A feeling of isolation 
developed, due to British conquest and to the American and French revolutions. 
The Quebec Act and the return of the lay leaders to France established clerical control. 
A hostile attitude toward France developed, and the patriotic mariage de raison with 
England. French-Canadians in Quebec hold a dominant position and have important 
influence throughout Dominion. The sources of their patriotism are historic, educa- 
tional, and religious. The destiny of the race is bound up with Canada’s future, yet 
they remain distinctly separatist. Their liberation may come through their sons 
and daughters who have immigrated to the United States. 


On the North American continent there are four racial groups, 
either indigenous or of long settlement, which are not amalgamated 
with the prevailing races. Owing to their scattered habitat, 
backward civilization, and comparatively small numbers it seems 
unlikely that the Eskimo has developed a racial patriotism; and 
the Indian, while he certainly showed an intense tribal loyalty, 
has apparently never become race-conscious enough to expand 
that loyalty into a racial feeling of patriotism. Of the other 
minority groups, the Negro is just now developing an intense race- 
consciousness, while the French-Canadian, particularly since the 
British conquest, has nourished the most definite form of localized 
race patriotism that this continent has seen, a patriotism that has 
survived not only the hardships of a military conquest, but a 
treatment of a conquered people of an alien race and religion rare 
indeed in the eighteenth century, and unsurpassed even in our own 
day. A study of the form that this patriotism has taken and the 
resulting effects on the life of the French-Canadians, the Dominion 
of Canada, and even on our own country, may help us to gain some 
understanding of the cognate problems of local patriotisms with 
which Europe is struggling at this moment. 
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An appreciation of French-Canadian patriotism must rest upon 
a study of the historial background and of the present political and 
cultural conditions. 

The early settlers in Quebec, the home of the French-Canadian, 
were in the main peasant folk from Brittany and Normandy. The 
settlements were made at first along the valley of the St. Lawrence 
River, especially in the section from Quebec to Montreal, and in the 
period from 1608, the date of the founding of Quebec, to 1700. 
There was intermittent emigration from the mother-country from 
1700 to 1763, the date of the fall of Quebec, but this was to a large 
extent a floating population of government officials and soldiery. 
The latter, however, were frequently disbanded at the close of the 
various campaigns and became settlers in the country. Since 1763 
the immigration into Canada from France has been negligible. 
The early settlements were made under definitely religious auspices, 
in this regard almost equaling the New England settlements; the 
difference, however, was that the French came not to escape 
religious persecution but to Christianize the natives. Only French 
Catholics were allowed to settle in New France, and for each 
settlement the ‘‘Company of New France” was to provide three 
priests. Other settlements were made in Nova Scotia, and later 
a chain of trading posts established along the Mississippi, even down 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The Acadians were driven from their 
homes by the British after their capture of Nova Scotia, and 
although a few thousand still remain they exert little influence on 
the French-Canadian character as such, largely because of their 
geographical isolation and their encirclement by members of an 
alien race and religion. The Creole French of Louisiana were 
apparently a different group in origin, and their distance and 
incorporation into the United States has prevented any feeling of 
real kinship. It is to the settlers of the St. Lawrence Valley that 
we must look for French-Canadian nationalism and patriotism. 

The fact that the original immigrants were largely Breton and 
Norman in origin is significant. The former group are perhaps 
as purely Celtic as any European people with the exception of the 
Irish and Highland Scots, to whom they are related, being originally 
Celtic inhabitants of Britain driven out by the Saxon invasion. 
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In France they are reputed still to be among the most conservative 
of the groups which constitute the country. It was not till the 
seventeenth century that paganism was even nominally abolished 
in Brittany, and we must remember that it was in the seventeenth 
century that many of these emigrants left Brittany for Quebec, 
It is also said that there is no section of Europe where popular 
Christianity has assimilated so much from the earlier creeds. 
A study of the French-Canadian church would, I feel sure, show 
many of these survivals in the New World. The Normans, although 
not as primitive as the Bretons, are still known as deeply devout, 
simple peasant folk, and their descendants on the banks of the 
St. Lawrence and the Saguanay remain true to type. In addition 
to this predominant element among the settlers, there were, of 
course, other French groups, but all historians seem to agree that 
they were a minority Siegfried in The Race Question in Canada 
comments on the Norman appearance of the school children, 
especially among the “‘habitants,” and philologists tell us that the 
Canadian French has a very great similarity to the dialect of ancient 
Normandy. 

There are perhaps two other important racial elements which 
go toward the making up of the French-Canadian, the more impor- 
tant one, the original Indian inhabitants, with whom the French 
from the very beginning mingled their blood freely, and a less 
important accretion of Highland Scotch, the offspring of soldiers 
of the garrison who were attracted by the comely daughters of the 
St. Lawrence. Possibly the common Celtic ancestry and religion 
of these Scots and the Bretons made amalgamation easy; at any 
rate, there are sections of Quebec today where one may find Mac- 
Donalds, Frasiers, and MacKenzies, who speak no English and are 
in no way differentiated from their neighbors who answer to the 
names St. Pierre, Bolduc, or LaPlante. It is interesting that 
the amalgamation has almost entirely been of the invaders by 
the natives. 

With the Indian, however, it is a different story. From the 
very beginning and even up to the present day there has been a 
constant intermingling of French and aboriginal stock. The 
coureur-de-bois not only set up his more or less temporary establish- 
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ment in a tepee with his dusky helper, but the influence to the 
church was brought to bear to make these unions legal with the 
sacrament of marriage, which there was the ever-present Jesuit 
to administer. While in many instances the Indian bitterly fought 
the beaver-trading Frenchmen with their black-frocked companions, 
in as many others they became their fast friends and allies and even 
their bitterest opponents yielded to the persistence and intrepid 
daring of the Jesuits and beforemany years became Catholic and to 
a large extent assimilated the primitive culture of the settlers; 
although it might be almost as truly said that the missionaries of 
the Cross amended their tractable brand of Christianity so that 
there was a considerable blend of Indian and French superstition, 
and the French adopted much of the culture of the original native 
as possibly suited to the new country. In defense of the French 
it must be said that our own ancestors, while only in rare instances 
making regular unions with the Indians, came to adopt many of 
their customs, even to scalping their enemies, for the same reason. 

This early blending has continued to the present. A French- 
Canadian woman with whom I talked recently told me of visiting 
the Huron Reservation at Sorel some ten or fifteen years ago; 
then she said there were but two Indians of the several hundred 
there who claimed to be full-blooded, and that she was sure that by 
now there were none. She further said that there was constant 
intermarriage between the Canadians and the Indians, and when 
asked categorically if there was any social stigma attached to 
marrying an Indian or half-breed seemed surprised, and said there 
was none. On the other hand, it is only fair to say that Sarah 
Bernhardt, on what we may assume was her really last appearance 
in Montreal, being displeased at something, incurred the mortal 
displeasure of her audience by characterizing them as “ Les Iriquois.”’ 
This is also interesting as giving a rather extreme French opinion 
of the extent of blood mixture. 

Just how much Indian blood there is among the French- 
Canadians it is impossible to say. It would take a very careful 
anthropological and historical study to ascertain even approxi- 
mately, and I have been unable to find any such study. The 
Encyclopedia Britannica, in its article on reservation Indians in 
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Quebec, stated that there are “few if any pure blood left.” The 
bulk of the intermixture, however, is outside the reservations. 
What have been the effects on French-Canadian nationalism of 
this different stock would make an interesting study by itself. 
The vocabulary “‘Canuck”’ of the habitant is said to contain many 
Indian words and idioms, and the facial appearance of large 
groups of French-Canadians conveys indubitable evidence of some 
Indian ancestry. “The Indian races with whom the French 
amalgamated were mainly of Algonquin and Huron stock among 
whom there was apparently a considerable extent of tribal patriot- 
ism. ‘To the strong attachment of the peasant to the soil of his 
loved “patrie’”’ there has thus apparently been added the equally 
strong tribal loyalty of the aborigine. The superstitions of the 
original inhabitants have also been superadded to those of the 
Bretons and Normans, producing a group easily swayed by religious 
leaders; in addition to the survival of the priestly and political 
power of the Druids, whose mantle fell on the Roman priests in 
Brittany, there is the further inheritance of the belief in the 
medicine-man, and his magic, to account for the tremendous power 
of the “cure” and the “‘religious” as a whole. In addition to the 
reasons in the history of Canada itself, there are other reasons 
dating back into more remote, almost prehistoric, time both in 
Europe and America to account for the statement made by a careful 
French student that “In the case of the French-Canadians the 
ascendancy of the Church is so great that it may be regarded as the 
principal factor in their evolution.” 

Prior to the English conquest of Quebec in 1763 the history of 
French Canada might briefly be summarized as a fearful struggle 
at first with nature allied with its children, the Redmen, to establish 
trading centers and a home along the St. Lawrence, and afterward 
with the English for the possession of a continent. By the time of 
the latter struggle a firm foundation had been laid in the river 
valley, and daring explorers and soldiers, with the Indians in the 
main as allies, using the Quebec settlements as a center, carried 
the lilies of France—and the Cross of the church—southward 
into the heretic colonies and westward over the great prairies and 
surging rivers. The wars with the English were sanguinary and 
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bitter, and the natural feeling of national animosity was further 
strengthened by religious differences. As J. T. Adams points out 
in another connection (but speaking of the same period) in his 
Founding of New England: “The contest . . . . was fought out 
on religious lines, because it was an age of religious interests.”’ 
There was thus early established one necessary basis of patriotism, 
viz., an enemy with opposing economic and material interests 
who had inflicted grievous injury on the French and whom they in 
turn had seriously injured, and whom the religious leaders of a 
primitive people were convinced were enemies of the souls as well 
as the bodies of theirown. The “heretique Bostonnaisse”’ and the 
“idolators of Quebec” were the phrases used by the leaders on both 
sides to stir up the valor of their followers. 

In 1763 French Quebec became a British possession following 
Wolfe’s defeat of Montcalm at Quebec, and from that date the 
present form of French-Canadian nationalism and patriotism begirs. 
With the exception of the Indians and half-breeds the national 
loyalty of the colonists had been largely directed toward the mother- 
country, “‘la belle France,) but following the conquest there devel- 
oped a feeling of isolation which political events both in Europe and 
America were to strengthén, until today the French-Canadian as 
Henri Bourassa succinctly says “is French as the American is 
English.” One who has had much acquaintance with the French- 
Canadian on his native heath, despite a rather general flaunting 
of the tricolor of the Republic, cannot but feel that at present the 
“‘Quebecquois”’ are more thankful than otherwise that the tie 
with France was broken in 1763. ‘To quote M. Bourassa again: 


If the Treaty of Paris had kept us bound to France what would have become 
of us? Supposing we had escaped under the sanguinary Riegn of Terror, it is 
more than probable that Napoleon would have sold us to the Americans .. . . 
as he did in Louisiana We have been able to retain our character as 
Normans and Northern Frenchmen much better than our brethren beyond 
the sea. 


Indeed the lack of interest in the danger to “la patrie,”’ except on 
the part of a very few ardent souls during the Great War—the diffi- 
culty of securing adequate enlistments from a population teeming 
with young men of military age for the defense of their own mother- 
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land—seems to me proof enough that the love of the French- 
Canadian for France is decidedly platonic in its nature, more so, 
I am inclined to think, than that of the average Anglo-Saxon 
American for his own motherland. 

There are many reasons for this dissociation. In the first place, 
as was entirely natural, a major part of the leading figures in political 
and civil life left Canada for France as soon as possible after the 
British conquest. This was, of course, a winnowing process and 
left the colony without its natural lay leaders and its most ardent 
French patriots. The religious leaders, faithful to Catholic tradi- 
tion, for the most part stayed with their flocks and, unchecked by 
an equally competent lay group, became and have since remained 
the all-powerful group in the province. Faithful also to Catholic 
tradition, they seized the opportunity of making their leadership 
count for as much as possible for the church they represented. 
The fact that the flag of the Papacy and the Sacred Heart is seen 
quite as commonly in French Canada as the tricolor of France, 
and probably more commonly than the Union Jack, is a rather 
obvious indication of what I believe to be the fact, viz., that the 
loyalty and patriotism of the French-Canadian vests in the church 
and its priests and bishops and is best typified in “Our Holy 
Father, the Pope” and his representatives in the Dominion. 
Perhaps after all the Eucharist, often carried in solemn procession 
through the streets of cities and towns, comes the nearest to being 
the symbol of their patriotism, as the Stars and Stripes is ours, 
or “the King, God Bless Him”’ that of our British cousins. 

For a while the newly acquired colony was governed by authority 
of a royal proclamation, but in 1774 the British Parliament, follow- 
ing what has since become its general colonial policy of expediency, 
passed the Quebec Act. This act confirmed the stipulations in the 
capitulations of Quebec and Montreal and in the Treaty of Paris 
regarding the rights of the Roman Catholic church and further 
confirmed the church in all its ancient privileges in Canada, which 
were considerable, even to the exaction of taxation for church pur- 
poses which was and is collected by the civil authorities. Perhaps this 
seems most extreme to us in this age of economic thought; but the 
absolute control of marriage, even to the extent of declaring mixed 
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marriages illegal and the children of same illegitimate, the legal 
right to refuse interment in consecrated ground—a very powerful 
weapon with a people whose superstitions are a blend of Breton and 
Indian mysticism—the control of the schools (there are no public 
schools in the American sense of the term in the province of Quebec 
today, nor ever have been), and innumerable other privileges and 
concessions claimed under the Act, give to the clergy, both regular 
and of the orders, a power in the life of the community which to 
Americans and even to most European Catholics is almost unthink- 
able. 

Fearing in the early days that their religion would be interfered 
with by the heretical English, deprived of their natural lay leader- 
ship, and in addition being by nature and tradition devoted to the 
priests and bishops, and then having the invaders hand over without 
a struggle practically all power except military control to these 
very priests and bishops, it is no wonder that the simple-minded 
habitant came to think of them in terms of admiration and devout 
obedience and that his patriotism became intertwined with his 
religion in such a way that one today cannot separate them. He 
feels, and probably correctly, that it was the church that saved his 
language from disappearance, and possibly his race from amalgama- 
tion; and being kept in utter ignorance of what is going on in the 
outside world he does not know the price he pays in freedom, 
knowledge, and modern scientific thought for this protection. 
For the British government, at the time, it was largely a question 
of uniting to themselves the all-powerful clergy; just how much 
influenced by the mutterings of discontent in New England it is 
hard to say. Incidentally a similar policy was adopted toward the 
few large landowners who remained; they were confirmed in their 
seignoral rights and French civil law was established side by side 
with English criminal law. The seignoral rights have, however, 
since been abrogated. 

Then came the American Revolution, and the colonists to the 
suuth, who a year or two before had been declaiming violently 
against the Quebec Act with its protection to Popery, now tried 
to incite the recently conquered Canadians to revolt. The various 
attempts against Quebec and Montreal were apparently made in 
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the belief that the habitants would join to throw off the British 
yoke. But here again the real leadership of the clergy was manifest. 
They had secured all they desired from Britain—London was three 
thousand miles away—and they did not trust the fanatical Puritans 
“bearing gifts”; the Bishop of Quebec promptly advised his people 
against uniting with the Americans, and finally went so far as to 
threaten excommunication to any who did so. A few did, but 
most of them—they formed the basis of what it was fondly hoped 
would be two Canadian regiments—promptly deserted after the 
Bishop’s letter; most of the others never returned to Canada after 
they left with the retreating Americans. There seems to be little 
question from reports made by various British officials that many 
of the habitants themselves were more than willing to join the 
“‘rebels,”’ but the powerful force of religion was on the side of 
British ruie. 

The French Revolution, with its emphasis in the beginning on 
freedom of thought, and its later profound anti-clericalism further 
influenced the formation of a separate nationality in Quebec. 
The clerics did not hesitate to point out the excesses of the Revolu- 
tion and to lay them entirely to the intellectualism of its earlier 
advocates. The tactics of the clergy then as today “‘consisted in 
supervising and controlling the perusal of books and papers imported 
from France.’’ Voitaire, Montaigne, and the other forward- 
looking writers who so profoundly influenced French continental 
thought were only known by their clerical critics on the banks of 
the St. Lawrence; consequently these critics did not need to confine 
themselves to facts. The hatred of French thought, with its official 
liberalism in matters of religion, has continued from that day to 
this. The “Index,” operated by the clergy, today controls the 
reading of two million people, and on that Index such writers as 
Musset, Renan, and Zola, “whose name,’”’ says one of the French 
Canadian bishops, “should not be so much as mentioned even from 
the pulpit” are prominently inscribed. Even the Revue des deux 
Mondes is looked on askance. In fact, everything from France is 
understood to be questionable, at least, until it is proved otherwise; 
Siegfried states that this even includes native-born French clergy. 
Perhaps the extreme case of opposition was found when a proposi- 
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tion was made some years ago to establish a college for French- 
Canadian students in Paris. This was looked on with favor by 
the French government, but nothing was done. As Siegfried so 
pertinently asks and answers his own questions: 

Why? The Archbishop of Montreal did not conceal the reason from his 
entourage: he was afraid of the evil influences Paris life might have on the 
winners of the scholarships. fa Verité, that enfant terrible of the Ultra- 
montaine party, did not hesitate to blurt out what certain anxious Catholics 
were thinking to themselves. ‘‘The idea has been put forward of establishing 
a college in France for French-Canadian medical students. This idea has 
given rise to a serious disquiet. For if the capital of France is a center of 
science, it is, also, alas! a center of corruption and impiety. If the project can 
be carried out without peril to the faith of our future physicians, well and good. 
If not, let it be put aside, for it is of infinitely greater moment that we should 
have physicians a little less learned but sound in matters of religion than a 
iittle more learned and without faith.” 


It is interesting to note that it is the faith, and not the morals of 
the incipient physicians over which the church is concerned. Here 
we have the fine flower of a more or less conscious attempt on the 
part of the clergy to substitute the Catholic church for France as 
the center of authority and devotion. It is a clear case in which 
there was a possibility of a renewal of the old tie which bound the 
colony to France through intellectual fellowship; but which might 
also weaken the tie which bound some of its members to the church, 
a church which in Canada has arrogated to itself a patriotic as well 
as a tremendously strong religious emotion. Indeed, to Catholic 
France, the France of Joan of Arc, of St. Louis, or even of Louis 
XIV, there is a considerable sentimental loyalty willingly kept 
alive under clerical auspices, but against the France of the Revolu- 
tion and the Republic the church in Canada resolutely sets its face. 

Nor has over one hundred years’ association with England 
kindled a compensating loyalty to that nation or even to the 
Empire in the hearts of the French-Canadians. There is, indeed, 
a certain gratitude for the favors shown them by the ruling groups, 
a gratitude of which the attitude of French Canada during our 
Revolution and during the War of 1812 are proofs. Of even more 
significance was the action of the Bishops of Quebec and Montreal 
in siding with the British government against Papineau in the short- 
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lived ‘‘ Rebellion of 1837” in which a fiery and fire-eating “orateur”’ 
made an abortive attempt to secure French-Canadian freedom. 
Some of Papineau’s grievances were genuine and were afterward 
adjusted, but they were constitutional and political in their nature 
and the church threw its whole weight against the effort. Another 
reason for the action of the church was that Papineau, in order to 
secure his ends, was apparently ready to throw himself—which he 
literally did during the fighting—and his cause into the arms of 
the United States; and gratitude for English generosity was mingled 
with fear for religious supremacy in the minds of the religious 
leaders. There is, however, no genuine loyalty for England. 
Again to quote M. Bourassa: ‘‘Our loyalty to England can only be, 
and should only be, a matter of common sense.” Indeed the 
attitude of the French-Canadian leaders, which is really the only 
attitude that counts, as the people, even more than is usually the 
case, follow them like sheep, is a most interesting study of the results 
of a mariage de raison in the realm of patriotism. It is a case of quid 
pro quo, and as such is worthy of study by those who maintain 
that intelligent self-interest might lead to a reasoned international- 
ism. From what little personal observation I have been able to 
make, the resulting patriotism (if one might stretch dictionary 
meaning to call it such), while at times effective, that is, again when 
self-interest prompts it, as against American invasion, cannot be 
relied upon in a crisis, as during the Great War; and for everyday 
use it falls short of what will be necessary if we are ever to have 
an international state with its necessary give and take. Any 
enthusiasm for England and the Empire is lacking, while for their 
English-speaking and Protestant fellow-citizens there is very little 
of the kindliness which in my opinion must exist between the constit- 
uent members of any international superstate. It is only fair to 
state that the Orange inhabitants of Ontario return this feeling in 
kind. The fact, however, that the two races, except in the cities, 
and even there, where possible, are kept apart by intention of the 
clergy, and that there is practically no intermarriage must also be 
put down as an offset if one were considering this a fair trial. 
What then is the present condition of the French-Canadians ? 
In the first place, one must bear in mind that there were only about 
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60,000 French in Quebec at the time of the conquest. At present 
there are close to two million French-speaking people in Canada; 
all, with the exception of the Acadians in Nova Scotia and the 
accretion from the aboriginal tribes, descended from the 60,000 
remaining. This population is in the main in the province of 
Quebec, spilling over into the valley of the Ottawa, in Ontario, 
on the west, and a considerable outpost in Manitoba. We must 
not forget, either, that there are said to be over a million French- 
Canadians or their descendants in our own country, the bulk of them 
in New England. If the willingness to bear children were the sole 
test of a people’s patriotism, the French-Canadian, thanks to his 
religious leaders again, would easily out-distance most civilized 
races. This tremendous fecundity has had several results. ‘There 
is little question that it has helped in some degree in keeping the 
population poor and uneducated. It has also made colonization 
necessary; indeed it inspired a cult led by L’Abbe Casgrain, whose 
belief it was that through their natural fertility, encouraged in 
every way possible, they would ultimately dominate North America 
and “lead back under the aegis of Catholicism the errant peoples 
of the New World.” This so-called mission even grasped minds that 
were apparently non-clerical, for instance, the poet M. Frechette, 
who in La Legend d’un peuple expresses it thus: 
La plante, qui va natire etonnera le monde; 


Car, ne l’oubliez pas, nous sommes en ce lieu 
Les instruments choisis de grand ceuvre de Dieu. 


How like it sounds to the ancient Israelites, or even our Puritan 
forefathers, and perhaps one may recall a very recent people whose 
Kultur mission was equally important. Whether or not the French- 
Canadians will dominate the Continent, or even Canada, where 
their birth-rate is offset by English immigration as well as the 
immigration of non-English and American people into the west, 
also by the lower death-rate both infantile and adult of the English 
provinces, they surely intend to dominate their own province, and 
from thence to make their solid phalanx felt in Dominion affairs. 
At present six members of the King cabinet are from Quebec and 
all are French, and Sir Lomer Guoin, the leading member of the 
cabinet, some say even more powerful than the premier himself, 
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represents the solid French vote controlled quite as much by the 
hierarchy, as his opponents say that he is by the Bank of Montreal, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, and other vested interests, whose 
investiture comes from a less sacred source. Incidentally, it should 
be noted that many of the religious orders and some of the churches 
are enormously wealthy, and unquestionably the custodians of 
“‘Peter’s pence” have some interests in common with the guardians 
of other strong boxes. So far as local politics go the 87 per cent of 
the population of Quebec absolutely controls the situation, and in 
the rural districts at any rate this means that the curés, and through 
them the hierarchy, dominate. 

I have often wished that my contacts in Quebec had been more 
with the habitant; the dweller in the country districts; as he is 
unquestionably the typical French-Canadian. All unprejudiced 
observers agree, however, in characterizing him as a typical peasant, 
thrifty above all, a hard-working tiller of the soil, religious to the 
point of superstition, ignorant—there is no real compulsory educa- 
tion in the province and the percentage of illiteracy is exceedingly 
high—neither intemperate nor immoral, but fond of his “vin” and 
apparently with a very strong procreative instinct. Even when 
brought into the cities, given a smattering of education, and set 
to work in shop or factory, he remains essentially the same, an 
agricultural laborer temporarily employed as a mechanic or mill- 
hand. He is still thrifty and hard-working, and the temptations of 
city life are for him “on the cheap.”’ Even in the cities where the 
males in common with most primitive peoples lose many of their 
fine qualities, the women still remain simple “‘ habitants” to a much 
larger degree. And even in the cities the church exerts its hold on 
both men and women. 

Perhaps the achievements of the French-Canadians can be best 
estimated when one considers their education, or rather Jack of it. 
As I have said before, there is no public school in our sense of the 
term in the province. The schools for the French-speaking 
population were left in the control of the church, and they are 
strictly Catholic. The provincial educational council is composed 
of the bishops and archbishops of the province and laymen nomi- 
nated by the government; incidentally, the Protestant English- 
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speaking group is composed of clergymen also. In the local 
municipalities the school board consists of three priests and three 
aldermen; the latter, however, among Protestant or Catholic leave 
all educational matters to the clergy, only offering their opinions 
on matters of buildings, etc. These schools are tax-supported, 
Catholics supporting Catholic schools and Protestants, Protestant, 
but corporations, “having no soul,” are in a neutral panei, no matter 
if all the stock is owned by Protestants, and three-fourths of their 
taxes go to the Catholic schools. Then, too, in the rural districts 
a few scattered Protestants are in difficulties as to supporting a 
school. Religion is the pre-eminent subject in the Catholic schools 
The teachers are underpaid and untrained and many are members 
of religious orders without diplomas. And as there are not sufficient 
school seats even in the metropolis of Montreal, what is the situation 
in the outlying districts? As a matter of fact, the educational 
system of the province is deplorable, and only accomplishes one 
end, viz., the inculcation of religious ideas through its constant 
control by the clergy. As far as being a factor in teaciing an 
intelligent patriotism, even comparable with our much-abused 
American schools, it is non-existent. This is especially harmful 
where, as in Montreal, there are large numbers of Catholic immi- 
grants, who must perforce go to these schools, or none at all. This 
is significant for us here in New England; for example, Southbridge, 
said to be the most illiterate community in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, is from 60 to 70 per cent French-Canadian. It is only 
fair to say that this illiteracy is not by any means entirely due to 
native stupidity. In fact, the brighter boys who are chosen for 
religious orders, especially the Jesuits, show a great deal of native 
intelligence. The secondary schools and universities are entirely 
under the control of the clergy, and the scientific spirit is utterly 
absent. At the same time, every attempt is made to point out the 
strength of the church; the entire system of education is such 
as to call forth loyalty and devotion—patriotism, if you like— 
toward the church and the ideals pointed out to aspiring youth 
are those of the Middle Ages. When “la vielle France” comes 
in for its share of glory it is largely as the eldest daughter of the 
church. 
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Aside from this exaltation of the church there is perhaps one, 
possibly two, other sources from which the Canadian of French 
origin derives his intense if limited patriotism. One is the folk-lore 
of his forefathers, partly brought over from France, and some of 
it the outgrowth of his early and indeed ever-present struggles with 
a frugal nature—which he nevertheless loves with that passion for 
the land ever present in the Frenchman—and some a modified form 
of adoption from the Indians. In the backcountry, this folk-lore 
still is a vital factor, and the very necessary lullabyes ure often 
survivals from ancient Normandy, and the story songs recount the 
daring deeds of Irequois or Huron. From the modern interest in 
folk-songs there has been a revival of many of these old songs in 
literary circles in Canada as elsewhere. Another source is his 
constant political struggles with their ensuing oratory, all of a 
definitely national, not to say chauvinistic, temper. The French 
are born orators; it is interesting to note that their two great 
leaders were Papineau and Laurier, both gifted with tongues of 
fire, and Bourassa, the eminent Nationalist, is equally eloquent. 
The literature of French Canada is meager in volume, it is true, 
but makes up its lack of size by intensity of race and religious 
patriotism, and is another source for patriotism and race pride. 
Garneau’s History of Canada, which, although it has many defects 
as a history, is probably the best history written in French by a 
Canadian of his country, is eminently an apologia. He states in 
his Preface that he was taunted as a boy as belonging to a race 
that had no history, and that he made it his life-work to refute 
that taunt. Gerin-Lajoie, Cremazie, L’Abbe Casgrain all sing of 
“the love of mother country (the old France), mother church, and 
Canada.” Frechette, the leading poet of Canada, while at times 
somewhat too liberai for the hierarchy, in his “Le legend d’un 
peuple” became the writer of the epic of his race. However, 
owing to the illiteracy of the people it is a question as to the influence 
of this literary group on the rank and file of the peasantry. That 
of the folk-songs, with their attachment to the soil, and the political 
orateurs are, in my judgment, the only important incitements to 
patriotism, and they pale into insignificance before the weekly, 
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and possibly daily, admonition of curé or churchly schcolmaster 
or mistress. Quebec is truly “‘in partis fidelis” and the black-robed 
priest or barefooted friar, so common a sight in the streets of her 
towns and cities, is indeed an indication of her real patriotism. 

French Canada presents a most interesting question in futures to 
the student of races and nations. Here we have a race with roots 
reaching back into an even older civilization; a primitive folk with 
many of the sturdy characteristics which mankind needs, thrift, 
industry, morality, fecundity—just the class that Karl Pearson 
states is needed for the common people of the human race—but 
ignorant, superstitious, with a limited idea of nationality, and aside 
from a most praiseworthy devotion to their land, pouring out their 
unstinted loyalty to an ancient religious organization. Instead of 
cultivating loyalty to the Dominion, and encouraging friendly 
relations with their fellow-citizens, their leaders spare no efforts 
to keep them a people apart, with the result that underneath all 
assurances of Canadian unity and all optimistic hopes for Canada’s 
future, either as a unit in an international state, a component 
part of the Empire, or even “going it alone,” there is the lurking 
constant doubt as to what the French will do, or think, or say. 
Consequently Canada’s leaders have to play politics with the church, 
and with a church old at the game, and while Canada boasts no 
mean politicians, one often doubts if they are as skilled as those 
trained at the Vatican or in the Society of Jesus. 

How will the French-Canadian break the chain which binds 
him doubly through patriotism and superstition? Certainly not 
now through interference by his English fellow-citizens; he is much 
too numerous for one thing. Apparently not through clerical 
education. Perhaps—and this is only a perhaps, tempered by 
observation of French-Canadians in New England, where in one 
city they publish a paper whose motto is “Notre église, notre 
langue, notre moeurs”—it may come from their dispersed sons and 
daughters in our own country, where perforce they come in contact 
with English-speaking peoples, with other national ideals, and even 
with a more liberal church of their own faith. At any rate, they 
come to realize that church and state can exist separately, as they 
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do not in French Canada. Distances are not great and contacts 
are many; perhaps some of these may bring back with them a 
broader conception of English-speaking peoples, a wider conception 
of nationality, and above all, some idea of the absolute importance 
of education and science. Be that as it may, they furnish an 
excellent opportunity near at hand to study the development of a 
conquered race preserving its race-consciousness, not through per- 
secution, but through special privilege; and the consequent effect 
on race patriotism. 
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SOME CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HISTORY OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


SECTION II. THE THIBAUT-SAVIGNY CONTROVERSY : 
CONTINUITY AS A PHASE OF HUMAN EXPERIENCE! 


ALBION W. SMALL 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Foremost among the scholars who energized that drive toward objectivity which, 
in the course of the nineteenth century, differentiated sociology, were the historians. 
Repyesentatives of phases of critical historiography are selected, without implying 
iulouall upon the relative merits of peers. The debate between Thibaut and Savigny 


was essentially more political than methodological. It resulted in such publicity of 
the thesis that Roman law had been a constant factor in Europe, that the general 
idea of continuity in social causation became thenceforth a fixed presumption among 
historians. It proved to be one of the cardinal ideas which stimulated the American 
sociological movement in the last decade of the nineteenth century. 


From Herodotus and Thucydides and Livy and Tacitus there had 
been many dignified and instructive accounts of passages in human 
experience. Impressive philosophies of human life had been 
composed in large numbers. Taken by and large, at the date 
1800, critezia of knowledge in the field now occupied by the so-called 
social sciences were relatively inexact and inexacting. Our survey 
will follow the clue that since 1800 social science in Europe has been 
engaged in an increasingly conscious and co-operative drive toward 
objectivity, in the course of which a methodology of differentiation 
of problems has been matured, with corresponding divisions of 
labor, invention of techniques, and improvement of apparatus. 

* So far as he is informed, the present writer is alone among teachers of the history 
of sociology in beginning the treatment with the symbolical date 1800. The prevailing 
method seems to be supported by one or both of two misconceptions. First, sociolo- 
gists demand: Is not the code of Manu or Moses, or Hammurabi or Solon, is not the 
ethical system of Confucius, is not the Indian, the Egyptian, the Greek, the Norse, 
the Iroquois mythology, is not the religion of Isaiah, of Buddha, of Mohammed, etc., 
etc., sociology? The answer is a categorical No! Data of this sort are instructive in 


their way, and may be made interesting to far larger numbers than will or should 
devote themselves to scientific methodology. Such material, however, is related to 
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Sociology is one of the divisions of labor and one of the combinations 
of technique evolved in this total process. Sociology is bound to be 
misconceived if it is not apprehended in its relations within this 
larger movement. It is common knowledge that the place of honor 
at the head of the column proceeding toward objectivity belongs 
to the historians. 

To understand all or anything in that mighty factor in the 
development of modern social science which is indicated by the 
phrase “historical criticism,” to understand the evolution of method, 
either in the world at large or among the Germans in particular, 
it is necessary to lay repeated stress on the fact that the Germans, 
no less than other civilized peoples, especially since the Renaissance, 


sociology precisely as the Alleghanies and the sands of Sahara are to geology. That is, 
this view blurs the distinction between the history of cultus and the history of a particu- 
lar technique for interpreting cultus; between objective social facts and that program 
of prying into the meanings of social facts which we now call sociology. 

Second, it is supposed that a history of sociology must reckon with everybody 
who is known to have reflected upon human relations since human records have been 
kept. The idea is closely related to that medieval methodology which prescribed the 
fall of Adam as the starting-point for the local history of Nuremberg or Ratisbon. 
Sociology is a species of procedure different from the Platonic philosophy or any later 
effort after its kind. Sociology is different from the later so-called social sciences, 
just as they are different from one another. There is no doubt that, even since induc- 
tive, evolutionary, pragmatic, functional interpretation of reality established itself 
as a variant of deductive reasoning, the background of scientific processes is still some 
modification of the Aristotelian logic. This simply amounts, however, to recognition 
of the debt of all later thinkers to the prospecting of earlier thinkers. It does not call 
for treating a differentiated mode of thinking in terms of the opinions even of the 
outstanding thinkers before the differentiation had begun. Sociology is a twig on one 
of the branches of science. There is no logical inconsistency, to be sure, in basing 
an account of that particular twig upon voluminous treatment of the ecology and 
phylogenesis of the main trunk; but if the aim is concentration, such procedure is 
wastefully inexpedient. Sociology did not fairly begin to differentiate from antecedent 
procedures in reporting human experiences until about 1880. There are sporadic 
utterances which may be taken as more or less prophetic of sociology all the way along 
from Plato and the Old and New Testaments, and St. Augustine, and Bishop Bossuet, 
and Vico, and numerous Germans a generation later; but none of them nor all of them 
together actually ended by any causal nexus which we can discover in the differentiation 
of that distinct type of procedure which we now know as sociology. Influences began 
to be visible, on the contrary, soor. after 1800, which made visibly and immediately 
toward that differentiation. Our concern is with these, not with earlier freaks of 
prematurity which we have no means of connecting with the creative course of the 
evolution of our specialty. 
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had always admitted attention to the past to a respectable place 
in their thinking. If we refer to the more intelligent strata, it is 
not too much to say that the past was ever present with them. On 
the other hand, it was equally true of intelligent men everywhere that, 
with rare exceptions, the past as they represented it was a masked, 
and disguised, and mythical and mystical substitute for the real 
experience of earliermen. The past as having been, and as having 
some sort of message for the present, had always, and especially 
since the Renaissance, brooded in and over the minds of European 
thinkers. It would not serve our purpose to review earlier phases 
of historical consciousness, except in certain summary character- 
izations." We turn therefore to the early nineteenth century. In 
the present argument we shall select merely a few landmarks, and 
make them indicate as much as possible about the movements of 
which they are monuments. We make this selection too, not with 
reference to standards of value according to which professional 
historians appraise the particular items which we shall feature. 
We are selecting items which are common knowledge among the 
historians, but for reasons which do not necessarily give the items 
the same value in the reckoning of the historians which they have 
for the sociologists. The opposite aspect of the same problem is 
the task of suppressing details about the movements so marked, 
if they obscure the main meaning which we want to bring out. In 
attempting to solve this double problem, one is likely to represent 
the facts as much simpier than they were, and one can hardly avoid 
giving the impression that the whole meaning of the facts is less 
ambiguous and less involved than was actually the case. 

The only way, therefore, to make a beginning of reporting the 
facts as they were is frankly to acknowledge that we can give atten- 
tion only to certain outstanding actors in the scientific world, and 
that it is possible to indicate, by means of them, the general course 
of the nineteenth-century movement in social science in Germany 
only by dramatizing these selected actors, as agents of a larger pro- 
portion of impulsion than they actually exerted, in the movements 
in which they were influential. Along with this necessary exagger- 


* Cf. Wegele, Geschichte der deutschen Historiographie seit dem Aufireten des Human- 
ismns, 1885. 
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ation on the one hand, there must go an equally necessary abstrac- 
tion from the whole mass of the actual activities. That is, we cannot 
speak of these landmark men as we couid if we were writing their 
biographies. We must get our attention fixed on factors in their 
activities which have the largest and most immediate index value 
for the sociological purpose. 

The move toward objectivity, then, was led by a galaxy of 
historians who came to be known as the “historical school.”* That 
the representatives of the tendency applied this designation to 
themselves as early as 1815, is shown by Savigny’s use of it in the 
first paper in his Zettschrift.? 

Of these men we shall confine ourselves to four, with merely 
incidental mention of others: (x) Friedrich Karl von Savigny, 
1779-1861; (2) K. F. Eichhorn, 1781-1854; (3) B. G. Niebuhr, 
1776-1831; (4) Leopold von Ranke, 1795-1886. 

As was intimated above, we shall not attempt to draw a symmet- 
rical picture of either of these men. We shall not try tu calculate 
the ratio of their merits in promoting social science as compared 
with one another or with different representatives of the same ten- 
dencies who might be selected. We shall not even try to decide 
what proportion that element of method which we shall connect 
especially with the name of each bears to the entire scheme of 
methodology which each exemplifies. The elements of procedure 
to which we shall call attention are notable factors in the molding 
of the methodology of all students of social science after the group 
here referred to had begun its work. We shall try to visualize these 
factors by connecting them respectively with one of these men. 

To begin with, then, after 1800 the historians secured increased 
attention to the factor of continuity in human experience, and they 
gave to that concept a richer content. We may use Savigny as 


* See Wegele, op. cit., p. 957. 2 Vol. I, No. I, p. 2. 

3 The sketches of these men in Allgemeine deutsche Biographie are the most reliable 
as to facts, but not necessarily as to the special significance of the facts for sociologists. 
Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century has brief sketches of all these 
but the work bears the marks of third-hand compilation, more than of first-hand 
study. The brief sketches of each in the latest edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
are more trustworthy, and the bibliographies are sufficient to form bases for thorough 
study. 
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symbolical of that contribution to social science in general. It is 
a mark of objectivity in social science to treat each object of atten- 
tion as an incident in a causal series of human experiences reaching 
back into the impenetrable beginnings of the human career. 

We do not now make the claim, and we shall not make the claim 
anywhere in this argument, that Savigny discovered this fact of 
continuity, or that he used it for all it is worth as a tool of investi- 
gation. Nor do we claim that Savigny gave to this relationship 
of continuity a prominence which at once promoted it to a perma- 
nent place or even to a very conscious place among the categories 
with which all responsible social science thereafter deliberately 
reckoned, or reckoned at full value. 

On the other hand, because of Savigny and other historians 
this concept continuity thereafter became more and more distinctly 
a challenge to all social scientists to put a more exact content into 
the category, and to make more of the category as a vital factor in 
human affairs. The question, therefore, in time became insistent 
and more specific: Just what kinds of nexus are there between ante- 
cedents and consequents in human experience? What are the precise 
factors which bring it to pass that a given social group, say in 1810, 
is influenced by elements which affected other groups, say in 1710, 
or 1610, or any number of centuries earlier? Substantially this 
question was asked casually in so many ways, by so many different 
scholars, with reference to so many different situations; moreover, the 
answers ventured impressed more and more scholars as no answers 
at all, but as mere ways of covering up the difficulty of finding 
answers, that at last the sociologists deliberately took up the problem 
as a part of their distinctive division of labor. Without advertising 
it in just this form, the sociologists consciously proposed, one after 
another, beginning about 1880, to take up as a problem for solution, 
the different types of causation which are concerned in producing 
that continuity which links people with one another through genera- 
tions and centuries and ages. 

We pass from these preliminaries to the proper subject-matter 
of the section. The episode now to be described was not primarily 
an incident of scientific development. It was more a political 
struggle. The historical movement for which we choose Savigny 
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as a symbol, and in which he was certainly a notable actor, would 
doubtless have occurred in the absence of such an incident. Savigny 
would probably have done his work as a historian of Roman law if 
he had not been stimulated by an impeachment of the importance of 
the Roman law for Germans. On the other hand, it is beyond doubt 
that the challenge which Savigny accepted intensified his interest 
in demonstrating the correctness of his opinions. In attempting 
to do so he did a life-work which, apart from the merits of this partic- 
ular controversy, has left one of the most conspicious monuments 
of that elementary factor in human experience which we have called 
continuity. 

Anton Friedrich Justus Thibaut was a professor of law at 
Heidelberg. He was apparently not Savigny’s equal in intellectual 
ability or in learning, He does not seem to have had the type of 
greatness of the idealist who is aware that his vision is for a far-off 
future, not for today, who nevertheless publishes his vision and bides 
his time. Thibaut’s vision was actually realized as a consequence 
of the Franco-Prussian War of 1870. He seems to have lacked the 
sense of humor which should have discerned that the desirable which 
he imagined could not be made practical politics at his time. As 
an argumentum ad hominem, directed at the Germans of 1814, 
Savigny’s reply was convincing. The array of historical evidence 
of the persistence of Roman law in European society seemed to be 
decisive. In reality the facts about Roman law simply tended to 
prove that a social factor never ceases to be a social factor. They 
did not affect the companion principle that men in groups may 
merge their volitions so as to supersede the predominance of 
historical factors, and so either to nullify them or to relegate them 
to a subordinate réle. We need not dwell upon this later precep- 
tion here. We are concerned with the grade of European adolesence 
in which the most impressive lesson taught and learned was the 
fact that any present social situation is linked by a never entirely 
broken chain of historical antecedents to a past that reaches back 
beyond discoverable beginnings. 

The attitudes typified by these two antagonists are evident in 
the programs of leaders and parties wherever interests in things 
as they are come into collision with interests in modification. 
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In the pamphlet entitled On the Necessity of a General Code for 
Germany, which turned out to have lasting importance as a factor 
in developing social science, but which utterly failed of its immediate 
object, Thibaut spoke as follows: 


. . . - In recent years [1814] the Germans have been awakened from a 
long sleep; all classes have served the good cause with an energy and concord 
which may be called almost unexampled, and our country has received an 
abundance of reasons for being convinced that the Germans are a noble, strenu- 
ous courageous folk which may make clear claim not merely to the justice but 
also to the gratitude of its rulers, and still more, that this splendid moment 
should be used for the purpose of destroying at last ancient abuses, and by 
means of new, wise Civic arrangements, of securely establishing the prosperity 
of the individual. But precisely at this moment, and after the innumerable 
weaknesses of our former civic condition have long since been recognized by 
many of our first lawyers, precisely at this moment many people have nothing 
better to do than to set up again the tangled mixture of the old confusion in 
opposition to the more recently introduced law, with the decisive word of power 
that each small state should be organized as though it had no interconnection 
with the whole world, and as though it could trust its small separate powers to 
accomplish the incredible. Therewith theory has not been silent, and out of 
the mouth of a talented eminent author I have heard that it suffices if the 
Germans are led back to their old customs, and at most reserve for themselves 
here and there an improvement in particulars. 

I am of the opinion, on the contrary, that our civic law (under which 
I have always understood the civil and criminal law and procedure) needs a 
complete revision, and that the Germans cannot be prosperous in their civic 
condition unless all the German governments, with united energy, seek to 
accomplish the composition of a cude withdrawn from the arbitrariness of the 
separate governments, and issued for entire Germany. 

Two demands may and must be made for all legislation: (1) that it should 
be formally and substantially complete, with its specifications presented 
clearly, unambiguously and comprehensively; (2) that it should set in order 
the civic arrangements wisely and appropriately, in accordance with the needs 
of the subject. Unfortunately there is no single country in the German 
empire where a single one of these demands is half satisfied Accordingly 
our whole native law is an endless waste of mutually contradictory and destruc- 
tive rules, wholly fitted to separate the Germans from one another and to make 
it impossible for judges and magistrates to reach a thorough knowledge of the 
law. But even complete knowledge of this chaotic miscellany does not lead 
far; for our whole native law is so incomplete and empty that, of a hundred 
legal questions, at least ninety must be decided from the adopted legal codes, 
the Canon and the Roman law. Precisely here, however, the anomaly reaches 
its highest culmination. The Canon law, so far as it does not apply to the 
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Catholic church polity but affects other civic arrangements, is not worth 
mentioning. It is a mass of vague, fragmentary, incomplete regulations, in 
part occasioned by the defective views of the old interpreters of the Roman 
law, and so despotic in respect to the clerical power in world-affairs that no 
wise ruler can submit to the same. The last and chief source of law for us, 
consequently, is the Roman statute books; that is, the work of a nation which 
was very unlike us, and from the period of the lowest decline of the same; bearing 
the traces of this decline upon every page. One must be completely caught in 
passionate one-sidedness if one seriously rates the Germans as fortunate on 
account of the adoption of this ill-devised work, and recommends further 
retention of the same 

It is undeniable, to be sure, that the introduction of the Roman law was 
in many ways a great stimulus to our scholarly tribe, especially to the study of 
philosophy and histor,, and that the whole mysterious mass gave much opportu- 
nity to the keenness and the correlating talents of the jurists, and will always 
furnish occasion for them to exercise and magnify themselves. But the citizen 
will always insist that he was not created for the jurist any more than for the 
teaching of surgery. He dees not care to have anatomical experiments made 
upon his living body. All your learning, all your variations and conjectures 
have in a thousand ways disturbed the peaceful security of the citizen and 
merely filled the pockets of the attorneys. The prosperity of the citizen does 
not call for learned advocates, and we should have reason to thank heaven 
most profoundly if, through simme statutes, it were brought about that our 
attorneys might entirely dispense with lore; as we should have every reason 
to be jubilant if our physicians could mechanically heal all diseases with specific 
cure-alls. For true scientific activity there are always enough objects, so that 
we should never be under the necessity of tying knots in order later to untie 
them. Weassert still further that at best learning has from the beginning not 
animated the true juristic spirit for the civic »ody, but it has killed it. The 
mass of the positive and the historical is too enoimous. The ordinary jurist, 
to whom after all the fortunes of the citizen are, as a rule, left, can at most 
grasp these masses conceptually. He can never elaborate them intellectually. 
Hence comes a woodenness and timidity which rouses pity; and at last there 
is always in the background an old comforter whence the necessary counsel 
is mechanically drawn. Simply compare the attorneys in England, where 
they bother themselves little about Roman antiquities and variants, with our 
much praised law-lovers. There all is life and virile selfness (Higenthiimlichkeit) 
while with us in most of the countries, everything is planted on wooden feet, 
and slides around so faintly and pedantically that it is hard to repress preference 
for the pettifoggers who know nothing of the positive and the learned but steer 
gaily out upon the open sea. 

Taking all this together, the wish must impress itself upon every friend 
of the Fatherland that a simple code, the work of our own energy and activity 
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appropriate to our civic conditions and to the needs of the peoples, may be 
established; and that a patriotic session of all German governments might pro- 
mote for the whole realm the benefaction of such a civic constitution for all time. 
We will first attempt to make clear the advantages of this great innovation, 
and then to remove the objections which may be urged against its feasibility. 

In the first place, for the sake of the scholar, to look at the matter from the 
scientific side: what an immeasurable gain it would be for the genuine higher 
culture of the servants of the law, the teachers and the learners! Thus far it 
has been impossible for anyone, even the most industrious theorist, to survey 
the whole law, and to understand it thoroughly. Everyone has at most his 
strong sides; at a thousand points night ani darkness! A simple national 
code, worked out with German energy in the German spirit, will on the contrary 
be accessible in all its parts to even the mediocre mind, and our attorneys and 
judges will therein at last come into a situation in which, for each case, the law 
will be to them a living presence. 

If now we turn to academic instruction, the gain is likewise immeasurable. 
Hitherto the law of particular regions, although highly important, has not been 
the object of thorough lectures in the academies. It could not be, and never 
will be, for our academies certainly remain, as is most warmly to be wished, 
general educational institutions for all Germany, and will never sink to the 
character of mere local institutions, where everything must grow mean under 
provinciality and pettiness. How shall a true zeal for the territorial law of a 
particular state under all circumstances ever arise, since the teachers in lectures 
on general law may always reckon upon a far larger public, especially in so 
far as they undertake authorship? Furthermore, every teacher of the better 
sort will try to retain the golden outlook of finding a friendly reception some- 
where else if his previous position becomes uncomfortable; that is, not to assume 
too much which might make freedom of transfer difficult. Accordingly black 
night has hitherto rested over particular law in the scientific respect, and the 
young practitioner was always obliged to find his way in it by his own effort. 
An unfortunate affair which seldom prospered; since the particular statutes 
are too scattered and numerous; and since very seldom as many as ten practi- 
tioners in one country have the good fortune of being able to bring together a 
complete collection of those statutes, the result has been, as a rule, that there 
were tremendous gaps in the conventional academic education. They can be 
filled out, to a certain degree, only by a variety of makeshifts. With a general 
code on the contrary, theory and practice would be brought into the most 
immediate connection, and the learned academic jurist would then be permitted 
to speak a word among the practitioners, while they now everywhere sway 
in the air with their common law.* 


*P. 5 of Small’s unpublished translation in the edition of 1840, from which the 
quotation was made. The original document occupies fifty-four pages. Seventy pages 
of reviews of the pamphlet with Thibaut’s replies follow. 
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Catholic church polity but affects other civic arrangements, is not worth 
mentioning. It is a mass of vague, fragmentary, incomplete regulations, in 
part occasioned by the defective views of the old interpreters of the Renan 
law, and so despotic in respect to the clerical power in world-affairs that no 
wise ruler can submit to the same. The last and chief source of law for us, 
consequently, is the Roman statute books; that is, the work of a nation which 
was very unlike us, and from the period of the lowest decline of the same; bearing 
the traces of this decline upon every page. One must be completely caught in 
passionate one-sidedness if one seriously rates the Germans as fortunate on 
account of the adoption of this ill-devised work, and recommends further 
retention of the same 

It is undeniable, to be sure, that the introduction of the Roman iaw was 
in many ways a great stimulus to our scholarly tribe, especially to the study of 
philosophy and history, and that the whole mysterious mass gave much opportu- 
nity to the keenness and the correlating talents of the jurists, and will always 
furnish occasion for them to exercise and magnify themselves. But the citizen 
will always insist that he was not created for the jurist any more than for the 
teaching of surgery. He does not care to have anatomical experiments made 
upon his living body. All your learning, all your variations and conjectures 
have in a thousand ways disturbed the peaceful security of the citizen and 
merely filled the pockets of the attorneys. The prosperity of the citizen does 
not call for learned advocates, and we should have reason to thank heaven 
most profoundly if, through simple statutes, it were brought about that our 
attorneys might entirely dispense with lore; as we should have every reason 
to be jubilant if our physicians could mechanically heal all diseases with specific 
cure-alls. For true scientific activity there are always enough objects, so that 
we should never be under the necessity of tying knots in order later to untie 
them. Weassert still further that at best learning has from the beginning not 
animated the true juristic spirit for the civic body, but it has killed it. The 
mass of the positive and the historical is too enormous. The ordinary jurist, 
to whom after all the fortunes of the citizen are, as a rule, left, can at most 
grasp these masses conceptually. He can never elaborate them intellectually. 
Hence comes a woodenness and timidity which rouses pity; and at last there 
is always in the background an old comforter whence the necessary counsel 
is mechanically drawn. Simply compare the attorneys in England, where 
they bother themselves little about Roman antiquities and variants, with our 
much praised law-lovers. There all is life and virile selfness (Eigenthiimlichkeit) 
while with us in most of the countries, everything is planted on wooden feet, 
and slides around so faintly and pedantically that it is hard to repress preference 
for the pettifoggers who know nothing of the positive and the learned but steer 
gaily out upon the open sea. 

Taking all this together, the wish must impress itself upon every friend 
of the Fatherland that a simple code, the work of our own energy and activity 
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appropriate to our civic conditions and to the needs of the peoples, may be 
established; and that a patriotic session of all German governments might pro- 
mote for the whole realm the benefaction of such a civic constitution for all time. 
We will first attempt to make clear the advantages of this great innovation, 
and then to remove the objections which may be urged against its feasibility. 

In the first place, for the sake of the scholar, to ‘ook at the matter from the 
scientific side: what an immeasurable gain it would be for the genuine higher 
culture of the servants of the law, the teachers and the learners! Thus far it 
has been impossible for anyone, even the most industrious theorist, to survey 
the whole law, and to understand it thoroughly. Everyone has at most his 
strong sides; at a thousand points night and darkness! A simple national 
code, worked out with German energy in the German spirit, will on the contrary 
be accessible in all its parts to even the mediocre mind, and our attorneys and 
judges will therein at last come into a situation in which, for each case, the law 
will be to them a living presence. 

If now we turn to academic instruction, the gain is likewise immeasurable. 
Hitherto the law of particular regions, although highly important, has not been 
the object of thorough lectures in the academies. It could not be, and never 
will be, for our academies certainly remain, as is most warmly to be wished, 
general educational institutions for all Germany, and will never sink to the 
character of mere local institutions, where everything must grow mean under 
provinciality and pettiness. How shall a true zeal for the territorial law of a 
particular state under all circumstances ever arise, since the teachers in lectures 
on general law may always reckon upon a far larger public, especially in so 
iar as they undertake authorship? Furthermore, every teacher of the better 
sort will try to retain the golden outlook of finding a friendly reception some- 
where else if his previous position becomes uncomfortable; that is, not to assume 
too much which might make freedom of transfer difficult. Accordingly black 
night has hitherto rested over particular law in the scientific respect, and the 
young practitioner was always obliged to find his way in it by his own effort. 
An unfortunate affair which seldom prospered; since the particular statutes 
are too scattered and numerous; and since very seldom as many as ten practi- 
tioners in one country have the good fortune of being able to bring together a 
complete collection of those statutes, the result has been, as a rule, that there 
were tremendous gaps in the conventional academic education. They can be 
filled out, to a certain degree, only by a variety of makeshifts. Wich a general 
code on the contrary, theory and practice would be brought into the most 
immediate connection, and the learned academic jurist would then be permitted 
to speak a word among the practitioners, while they now everywhere sway 
in the air with their common law." 

*P. 5 of Small’s unpublished transiation in the edition of 1840, from which the 


quotation was made. The original document occupies fifty-four pages. Seventy pages 
of reviews of the pamphlet with Thibaut’s replies follow. 
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These extracts will be sufficient to indicate the substance of 
Thibaut’s argument. The whole pamphlet, and even more 
Savigny’s rejoinder, makes on the modern reader the impression 
that, in spite of Thibaut’s hint above to the contrary, each of the 
debaters was deeply committed to the prejudice that law is first 
and foremost for the edification and convenience of lawyers, first 


teachers, then practitioners." 
A biographical sketch of Savigny in Preussische Jahrbiicher, TX 


(1862), 121, begins with the following: 


In the year 1803 there appeared: Das Recht des Besitzes, Eine civilistische 
Abhandlung von Dr. Friedrich Carl von Savigny. There is scarcely another case 
on record of a reception equal to that which this maiden effort in periodical 
literature found. In place of all other voices we may quote the judgment 
which Thibaut expressed in the Allgemeine Literaturzeitung cf 1804 (No. 41). 
“Tt has been long since the reviewer has studied a legal treatise with such 
lively and ever growing interest as the work of genius [geistvolles Werk] before us. 
The author, who has already by this tentative work [Versuch] won the right to 
enter the ranks of our foremost civilists, combines in himself everything which 
is requisite for successful handling of the law--a rare, uniform alert insight, 
happy facility, and ease in comprehension and exposition of the most difficult 
conceptions, genuine, deeply penetrating learning, combined with thorough 
originality—in a word, everything which destiny rarely confers. The work 
consequently yields an enjoyment and a satisfaction seldom afforded by a 
legal treatise.” The reviewer adds: “This judgment, by a man who, at the 
time already ranked without challenge as, along with Gliick, Haubolt, and 
Hugo, among the foremost civilists, who in addition had in the previous year 
treated the same subject in a work of his own, shows what expectations were 
aroused by the first appearance of this author, who was at the time only twenty- 
four years old.” 


* The most instructive account of Thibaut’s life is in Allg. deutsch. Biog., title 
“‘Thibaut, A. F. J.” Besides personal details the article is important for the whole 
study of the pros and cons of the “historical schoul” controversy, especially the citation 
of an article by Thibaut in Archiv fir civicistische Praxis for 1838: ‘Ueber die soge- 
nannte historische und nichthorische Rechtsschule.” The paper concludes that Savigny 
gained a literary victory, but that in substance Thibaut’s triumph arrived with the 
adoption of the Reichsgesetze in the seventy’s. 

In this section free use has been made of an unpublished study of Savigny by Dr 
E. H. Sutherland. The “Preliminary Essay,” (of forty-eight pages) by M. Wolowski, 
member of the Institute of France, translated as an introduction to Roscher’s Political 
Economy, in 1857 contains a brief sketch of the Thibaut-Savigny Controversy with a 


particularly instructive note on pp. 15-17. 
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At the time of publication of Thibaut’s argument, Savigny had 
been for four years a professor of law in the University of Berlin. 

In order to get Savigny’s point of departure, we should recall 
some of the elements of the situation as they appeared to him. The 
official traditions of his parentage—Huguenot and German official 
class—his legal education and his own academic and official career 
would evidently predispose him to venerate the past. He conse- 
quently saw in any such proposition as Thibaut’s, danger of a repeti- 
tion of the Napoleonic methods and successes. This fear of the 
Napoleonizing of Germany (through general adoption of the Code 
Napoleon which had been grafted upon some of the minor states) 
and of a repetition of the disastrous attempts to impose arbitrarily 
new methods and institutions, led him to conclude that the only 
safety was in stimulating veneration for the old traditional method, 
and in avoiding forcing processes. He found the older “natural 
rights”? philosophy of jurisprudence dangerous to that method, and 
because of the suspected presence of leanings toward that older 
philosophy in Thibaut’s plea, he attributed to it a great deal of the 
older philosophy; and the proposal of a code was judged on the 
merits of that philosophy. For example, a later writer, Rudorff 
(to whom Savigny left his MSS, and who is probably the best repre- 
sentative of Savigny’s point of view) describes Thibaut’s efforts 
in these words: 


But he belonged to that philosophical school, fed on the theories of the 
eighteenth century, which believed that law can be produced of the desired 
quality and at the shortest notice on any soil. This belief was one offshoot 
of that extraordinary presumption, born of intellectual conceit and the pride 
of knowledge, which, in alliance with the maniacal strength of ht man misery, 
achieved such a mighty revolution in religion and politics, and which, having 
lost all respect for a past that seemed prolific only of abuses, imagined the 
present capable of realizing absolute perfection. It placed the end and goal 
of jurisprudence in the aim to give a mechanical guarantee for equity and justice, 
and it demanded in that spirit a common legislation for Germany.* 


* The best source of information about Savigny for our present purposes is the 
volume by Guthrie, Conflict of Laws and the Limits of Their Operation in Respect to 
Time and Space. It is a translation of the eighth volume of Savigny’s System des 
heutigen romischen Rechts (1840-48). The Preface contains a translation of the Preface 
of the first volume of the same work. The Appendix contains a memoir on Savigny. 


* Cf. Guthrie, op. cit., pp. 528-29. 
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If we may judge simply by dispassionate reading of Thibaut’s 
tract, Rudorff’s indictment was a partisan exaggeration. To what 
extent Thibaut was committed to the “natural rights” philosophy 
does not appear. At all events the tract contains no support for the 
charge that the author believed “absolute perfection” to be within 
the reach of legislation. The insinuation that Thibaut was anxious 
to repeat the experiment of the French terrorists was on a par with 
the hysterics of the timid today who cry out that even the most 
temperate proposition to modify things as they are is bolshevism. 
In his immediate reply to Thibaut, and in his whole subsequent 
championship of legal traditionalism, Savigny made much of the 
alleged influence of the “natural rights” philosophy upon Thibaut 
and upon all who were of his way of thinking. This seems from 
this distance to have been special pleading in use of a “‘talking- 
point” which readily lent itself to the purpose; but it actually had 
very little to do with the substance of Thibaut’s argument. ‘“‘Nat- 
ural rights” or no ‘‘natural rights,” Thibaut believed that the Ger- 
mans by taking thought and getting together might improve their 
legal conditions. Savigny thought they could not, and he did 
everything within the power of a resourceful debater to discredit 
the believers in improvement. 

In his attitude, Savigny represented a large body of German 
scholars, whether a preponderance of German academic opinion it is 
impossible to say. Such men as Eichhorn and Niebuhr, for instance, 
of whom we shall have more to say later, were expressing similar 
views from other standpoints. Savigny carried the view over into 
jurisprudence, and under the stimulus of this specific argument 
developed the historical method in juris prudence, and the implications 
of that method as they appeared to him. 

To express his case in the most sympathetic way, he founded his 
whole social attitude upon his belief in the continuity of historical 
influences. The validity of this principle of social causation as a 
factor in human affairs by no means stands or falls with the validity 
or invalidity of Savigny’s practical inference from it. His conclu- 
sion virtually amounted to the thesis that because influences propa- 
gate themselves from generation to generation, and from age to age, 
therefore, trust in the dynamic power of inertia is the cardinal prin- 
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ciple of a sane civic program. The rvdiments of social science as we 
hold it today would expose the fallacy of Savigny’s reasoning. A be- 
ginner would demand whether continuity is the only component of 
group action. It would be a parallel of Savigny’s reasoning to de- 
clare that gravitation constantly operates in the physical world; 
therefore it would be impossible to build a suspension bridge. 

In spite of Savigny’s unfortunate use of the principle of historical 
continuity, we repeat that there is no more conspicuous exponent of 
the principle itself. In an article in Preussische Jahrbiicher for 
1859 August Comte is introduced to the German public virtually 
for the first time (according to the writer of the article and also the 
editor). He is represented as claiming to have been the first to 
apply the idea of continuity to the interpretation of history. The 
writer thinks his claim might be good if he demanded credit for 
being the first to apply it consistently to the whole field of history. The 
writer insists that Herder (1744-1803) did a great deal with the 
idea, and that Hegel made further applications of it. As we have 
said, we are not claiming that Savigny discovered the idea of con- 
tinuity in history. We have said in effect that there is no more 
convenient representative than he of the way in which the idea of 
continuity has stimulated closer approach to objectivity in the social 
sciences. He was certainly the first to carry out the idea on a great 
scale in exposition of a particular historical sequence, viz., the con- 
tinuity of the influence of the Roman !aw from its origins down to 
the date of writing. 

The situation which brought Thibaut and Savigny into collision 
was a phase of German conditions which had been changing its 
aspects ever since the beginnings of that disintegration of the old 
political régime to which the term Reformation more than ambigu- 
ously refers. ‘That is, the name Germany had been a geographical 
label. The Germans had been a kaleidoscopic mixture of combining 
and dissolving, of conspiring and contending political groups. Each 
of these groups was the patrimony of a princeling who was the 
nucleus of opposition among his subjects to merging with other 
subjects. ‘ Particularism” reigned, and rationalism was beyond 
the horizon of all but a few who did not count. The reversal 
of this situation is the main thread of German experience until 
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the culmination in 1871 for which history gives Bismarck the 
lion’s share of credit. Along with these petty localisms which made 
Germany politically feeble, and industrially backward, there was 
the fear of the Napoleonizing of Germany. This fear was in the 
minds of believers both in particularism and in nationalism; yet 
it operated not to unite these factions, but to give both of them 
stimulus for their factionalism. Both particularists and nationalists 
accused the others of lending their influence to Napoleonism. 
Savigny and the historical school of jurisprudence, of which he was 
the leading spirit, virtually insisted upon particularism, resistance 
to unification of the legal institutions, as the radical defense against 
Napoleonism. Whatever Savigny and the historical school of 
jurisprudence did for social science, it was incidental or at least 
auxiliary to their obstructionary policy in politics. The “fear of 
the Terror” was the slogan by which Savigny and his kind rallied 
the forces of opposition to codification. Though at first Savigny 
was ostensibly dealing with the specific proposal of Thibaut, in 
reality he was opposing all proposals for legal reform by codification, 
and back of these proposals the “natural rights” philosophy, which 
he regarded as the arch villain really responsible for all contemporary 
efforts at social invention. 

Savigny’s first reply to Thibaut (till his death in 1861 he kept 
up the fight less directly) was in the pamphlet Vom Beruf unserer 
Zeit fiir Gesetzgebung und Rechtswissenschaft.* 

It is to be noted that the monc graph was written at a time when 
everyone in Germany who was capable of political judgments was 
roused to the highest pitch of feeling, whether he had distinctly 
formulated opinions or not. German national life was in the bal- 
ance. At this exact year affairs had taken such a turn that it was 
once more possible for Germans to speak their minds freely about 
the relations of Germany with other countries, whatever might 
still have been the limitations upon freedom of speech about more 
strictly domestic questions. 

It was in such a situation that the reputable teacher of law, 
Thibaut, published his proposal. His aim was to promote the unity 


*“On the Vocation of Our Time in the Field of Legislation and Legal Science” 
(1814). References hereafter are to Small’s unpublished translation. 
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of the Germans and at the same time to improve both the adminis- 
tration of justice and legal science in Germany. It was expected 
that the Vienna Congress (of 1814) would encourage the proposition. 
This being the case, Savigny felt moved to use his influence in 
estoppel. ‘The consequence was the monograph now to be digested. 
In the Preface of the 1840 edition Savigny says that if it were to be 
written from his standpoint at that time its manner would be some- 
what changed, but that his views were not materially altered, 
except to become more assured. The 1840 edition, he adds, “is 
therefore a completely unaltered reprint.” 

The introductory portions of the monograph show the effects 
of the factors to which we have referred. Thus Savigny says (p. 8): 


In our time a completely unenlightened impulse of fabrication has appeared 
throughout all Europe. Sense of or sympathy with the greatness and peculi- 
arity of other times, as well as with the natura! development of peoples and 
constitutions, that is, with everything which right make history salutary and 
fruitful, has been lost. In its place has come an unenlightened expectation of 
the present time which people regard as destined to nothing less than the 
actual achievement of an absolute perfection. This impulse has exerted 
itself in all directions Everywhere new codes have been demanded, 
which through their perfection of legal administration, should furnish a mechani- 
cal security; since the judge, elevated above all private judgment, would be 
merely confined to literal application. At the same time these codes should 
hold themselves separate from all historical peculiarities, and they should, in 
pure abstraction, have equal applicability to all peoples and all times. 


One wonders now that the tu quoque form of reply was not used 
more effectively in rejoinder to Savigny. He certainly appears 
at this distance to have been an extremist in the belief that Roman 
law was fitted to be used “in pure abstraction [with] equal applica- 
bility to all peoples and all times.” 

In order not to get beyond the depth of laymen not trained in 
Roman law we omit most of Savigny’s argument on the legal side, 
and restrict ourselves to a summary of his plea on grounds of expedi- 
ency. Ina word, after formulating to his own satisfaction the argu- 
ment that the very conception of a deliberate codification of the 
laws of a country flies in the face of the known principles according 
to which law comes into existence, Savigny concentrates his resis- 
tance of Thibaut’s agitation upon elaboration of substantially this 
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assertion: Supposing the idea of a German code were admissible as 
an abstract proposition, it 1s out of the question practically, because 
there is not sufficient legal learning or legal acumen in Germany to 
carry out such an undertaking. 

In the first place, according to Savigny, German lawyers lack 
the necessary basic general culture (trans., pp. 29 f.). 

In the second place, the German language would not be a possible 
medium for such a code (trans., p. 33). (Yet at the same moment 
Savigny’s colleague Hegel was finding the German language an 
adequate medium for expression of refinements of philosophical 
distinctions that had never been exceeded!) 

Then Savigny supports his argument on general principles by 
exhibition in turn of the futilities of the following codes that had 
already been introduced in Europe: (1) The Code Napoleon 
(trans., p. 34); (2) The Prussian Landrecht, 1792-94 (trans., p. 43); 
(3) The Austrian Code, 1753 (trans., p. 49). 

Having condemned these codes in turn on the ground of his 
appraisal of their experimental results, Savigny draws this conclusion 
(trans. p. 51): 

. . . - If this judgment of the three modern codes is valid, it amounts to 
a confirmation of my view that the present time has no vocation [if he were 
writing now he would say “mandate”] to undertake a codification. Moreover 
the confirmation is very strong, for we have been called to notice over and over 
again how much the French are able to achieve by virtue of talent and facility 
in practical life. We know, moreover, how long certain deserving and penetrat- 
ing men have worked with earnest zeal upon the German codes. Since then 


so little has been accomplished by means of such various efforts, there must be 
obstacles in the juristic culture of a whole period which cannot be overcome. 


Savigny maneuvers Thibaut into the appearance of a dilemma 
between a perfect code on the one hand and acquiescence in things 
as they are on the other. This dilemma, however, is by no means 
a fair deduction from Thibaut’s monograph. Thibaut was not 
arguing for a code that would be perfect for all times and in all cases. 
In fact, he provided for the prospective need of modifications to 
fit changes in conditions, and in accommodation to the circumstances 
of different parts of Germany. For example, the inheritance laws 
might need to vary to suit different local customs. Savigny, how- 
ever, draws the other conclusion from Thibaut and then demolishes 
the man of straw. As we have said, from our standpoint it seems 
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wonderful that Thibaut and his followers did not immediately do 
more in the way of turning the charge back upon Savigny and the 
worshipers of the Roman law. The latter more obviously regarded 
that body of legal regulation as capable of furnishing deductions 
fit to govern ali times and all people and all circumstances. 

We may retrace our steps and review Savigny’s general argu- 
ment. He takes his position in his account of the origins of positive 
law. Thus (trans. pp. 12-13): 

All law comes into being in the manner which prevalent, but not quite 
exact idiom designates as the law of cusiom; that is, it is first produced by 
custom and popular faith, then through jurisprudence; everywhere, that is, 
through internal, silently working forces, not through the arbitrariness of a lawgiver. 

Savigny treats this development of law as similar to the develop- 
ment of a language; i.e., it merely develops with the people, and is 
not imposed on them from the outside. ‘‘The law grows with the 
people; constructs itself in common with the people, and finally 
dies out when the people loses its peculiar character; the real setting 
of the law is the common consciousness of the people.” 

If Thibaut had been a modern sociologist he might have replied 
after this fashion: 

Granted; but what is your conception of the actual operation of getting 
custom into legal and popular consciousness as recognized law? Did not 
someone, somewhere, sometime have to do at least piecemeal what I am now 
asking the Germans to do, viz., get competent legal minds together, take account 
of stock of effective rules of custom, write off to profit and loss those traditions 
which are no longer respected, and thus settle on an understood basis for future 


procedure? Ergo. I am not asking for violence to previous procedure, but 
for continuance of it; instead of assumption that it was foreordained to stop 


just before we came upon the stage of action. 


Like so many other men who have talked about historical 
processes—Herbert Spencer a flagrant instance—Savigny had the 
cast of mind which pictures a continuous process in past times, but 
cannot adjust itself to recognition of the same process when it 
emerges in its own time. When dealing with the importunate 
question, What can Germany do to better the civic situation which 
all intelligent men deplore? Savigny answered: 

As to the purpose in view we are at one. We want a basis of reliable law, 


secure against assault from arbitrariness and unjust purpose. We want, aiso, 
community of the nation and concentration of its scientific endeavors upon the 
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same object. For this purpose they demand a code I see the proper 
means for our end in an organically progressing legal science which may be 
common to the whole nation It is necessary to understand better the 
principles and basis of the laws to get at the roots of the laws by historical 
study. This does not mean the exclusive praise of the Roman law; also not a 
demand for the unconditional retention of any given legal rule whatever 

The method rather consists in following every given legal rule to its roots, and 
thus of discovering its organic principle, by which means that which is still 
vital has now its place in history [trans., p. 56]. 

According to Savigny this can be done only by a study of the 
Roman law. 

If we give Savigny the benefit of the most favorable interpre- 
tation of his position, his contention amounts to a demand that 
systematic legal codification shall be attempted only by a generation 
adequately grounded in understanding of the Roman law. While 
we might accept this demand, with some qualifications, as a cautious 
counsel of perfection, it had the effect of supporting inhibition of all 
more direct attempts to introduce new legislation. His refrain 
was, “It must grow!”’ This was laissez faire applied to legislation. 


THE HISTORICAL SCHOOL OF JURISPRUDENCE 


Herewith the stage was set for the beginnings of the “historical 
school of jurisprudence,” a development of concern not to lawyers 
alone, but of first-rate importance to historians, and not less vital 
to the evolution of social science in general. 

Savigny’s own account of the theory on which the historical 
school of jurisprudence was founded, should be read carefully at 
this point. It is contained in the Preface of the first volume of his 
System des heutigen rimischen Rechts. It is translated by Guthrie, 
and used as an introduction to the book already cited: Savigny, 
A Treatise on the Conflict of Laws. The translator, who was a 
Scotch lawyer, says: ‘The part which Savigny bore in the contro- 
versies of the last generation, and his position as the head of ‘the 
historical school of jurisprudence,’ occasioned misapprehensions 
which he endeavored to remove by the eloquent preface to his 
first volume. This preface is the best introduction to the study of 
the great jurist.” 

The movement to which the name “historical school” belongs 
at once created an organ—the journal entitled Zeitschrift fiir 
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geschichtliche Rechtswissenschaft. We may quote from it by way 
of exemplifying the spirit of the movement. One of the variations 
of the main thesis of the school was in the formula: “There is 
nothing completely isolated and separate in human existence, but 
everything must be considered as a member of a larger whole, from 
which it developed, and the understanding of which is essential to 
the understanding of the particular” (p. 442). 

If, without previous hint of its origin, anyone familiar with 
American sociology were asked to locate this sentence, he would 
have little doubt that it was written in the United States since 
1883. It was a large part of the substance of American sociologists’ 
argument for several decades. This sentence alone would be enough 
to impeach the presupposition of early American sociologists that 
they were originators of radically new ideas. On the contrary, 
every fundamental idea which the American sociologists mobilized 
in the earlier period had been promulgated generations and some- 
times centuries before, but had not attracted attention enough to 
become a variant of traditional method in social science. 

The thesis quoted leads to the principle: 

The substance [Stoff] of the law is given by the entire past of the nation, 
but not arbitrarily, so that it might have been this or that; rather has it pro- 
ceeded from the inner nature of the nation and from its history. The problem 
of jurisprudence, consequently, is to trace the history of the law in force among 
us back to its origin, in order to grasp the core of our law conditions, which 
is possible only in this way.* 


This idea is stated explicitly by Savigny in his reply to Génnen, 
who had attacked the historical school, in the first number of the 
Zeits. fiir gesch. Rechtswis. (quoted by Laboulaye, Historie du Droit 
de Propriété p. 28). 

The basis of the entire historical system is the tracing of this common 
element through all its transformations until its origin is reached, the origin 
which comes to it from the character of the nation, of its destiny, and its needs. 
This anterior element is not a dead letter, as it seems to the opposing school, 
a fact accomplished, whose persistance is stated without comprehension of the 
reason. It is living. It is one of the forces, one of the modes of activity of 
the nation. [These sentences are quite in the sociological idiom of 1923!] 
The general principle of the historical doctrine is that in every state, and espe- 
cially in regard to its civil law, a people is not an accidental individuality, but 


* Allg. deutsch. Biog., title “Savigny.” 
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an individuality which is essential, necessary, controlled by its entire past; 
that consequently the search for a common law is as foolish as the search for a 
general language which will replace all the actual and living languages. This 
does not mean, however, that this school does not recognize in humanity 
certain uniform tendencies, which may be called the philosophical element of 
all positive law. 


In the Preface to the first number of his journal, Savigny gives 
a more extended discussion of the historical school, from which 
the following: 


By considering closely the different systems which have reigned successively 
in jurisprudence, it is easy to see that the differences may be reduced to two 
classes; and the jurisconsults are allied to two principal schools, between which 
the difference is fundamental, the interior differences within each being only 
apparent and easily reconciled by unimportant concessions. 

The first of these schools has for a long time been called the historical 
school. For the second, on the contrary, it has been almost impossible to 
find a positive appelation, since, in truth, it is only the negation of the historical 
school, and besides is presented in the most diverse and contradictory forms, 
sometimes in the name of philosophy and natural law, sometimes as the common 
sense of humanity. For lack of a better name, let us call it the non-historical 
school. 

The absolute opposition between these two methods of considering law 
cannot be completely understood as long as one limits oneself to considering it 
in the schools of jurisconsults. It is necessary to carry the study farther, 
since this opposition is in fact of a general nature. It is found more or less at 
the basis of every human affair, especially in questions which concern the 
constitution and administration of states. 

Here is the general problem: What is the influence of the past on the 
present? What is the connection of that which is with that which will be? 

And with regard to that some will tell you that each generation, free and 
independent in its sphere, lives happily and brilliantly, or unhappily and 
obscurely, in accordance with the measure of its ideas or its forces. In that 
system the study of the past is not absolutely disdained, since the past tells 
us what have been the results of their conduct for our ancestors. History is 
thus a kind of morality and politics in examples; but after all it is only one of 
those studies of the kind which may easily be dispensed with. 

In the other system there is, from the point of view of human existence, 
nothing absolutely individual or independent. Rather, that which we regard 
as an individual when seen from nearby, will be nothing more than a part of 
a larger whole. Thus every human individual is necessarily presented to our 
thought as a member of a family, of a people or of a state; each age of a nation 
as the continuation and development of all past ages. Every other method 
of seeing it is incomplete, and by itself is false and pernicious. 
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The last of these paragraphs are sociology quite up to date. It 
was in the world and in explicit expression at least two generations 
before the American sociologists. They and their European contem- 
poraries, or some of them, revived and recommissioned the essence 
of it after it had elsewhere fallen into neglect. 

Savigny continues: 

If this is true, each age does not act arbitrarily and in an egoistic independ- 
ence, but is entirely [sic] held to the past by common and indissoluble bonds. 
Each epoch then ought to admit certain previous elements, which are necessary 
and at the same time voluntary; necessary in the sense that they do not depend 
on the will and arbitrariness of the present; voluntary in the sense that they 
are not imposed by an outside will (such as that of the master in regard to his 
slaves) but that they are given by the very nature of the nation considered as 
a whole which subsists and maintains itself in the midst of its successive 
developments. The nation of today is only a member of this perpetual nation. 
It wills and acts in this body, and with this body, so that it can be said that 
whatever is imposed by the body is at the same time freely accomplished by 
the member. 


The foregoing paragraph is not sociology quite up to date. This 
fact might be made into a leading illustration of the function which 
sociology has performed and is destined to perform now that it has 
ceased to be predominantly introspection of itself, and has become 
interpretation of group processes. That is, it does not and cannot 
perform all the operations involved in comprehension of human 
experience. It does and can take up observation of human expe- 
rience at points where other methods of inspection have ceased to 
function, and it carries on a function which contributes toward 
complete interpretation of the experience. 

Savigny adds the confident valuation: ‘In this system history 
is not only a morality in examples, but it is the only way which will 
lead us to the true knowledge of our own state.” 

This proposition is a sympton of the attitude to which we alluded 
in the introduction, viz: Soon after 1800 leading European scholars 
were moved by the conviction that the chief scripture given for 
our instruction in the conduct of life is human experience. 

Still further Savigny: 


There was a time when the separation of the individual from his past was 
vigorously pursued, and with great confidence. The desire was not only to 
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isolate the present from the disdained past, but also to render the citizen 
independent of the state. Disastrous experience in regard to this latter atteinpt 
made it known how dangerous and criminal it was; and whatever sentiments 
one might carry hidden in his heart he would not dare present a similar theory 
today. But it is quite different in regard to the independence of the present 
from the past, a conception which has a large number of daring and confident 
partisans, in spite of the inconsistency which admits at one point that which it 
rejects at another. The reason for the persistence of this historic egoism, if 
I may be permitted to use the name, is that many persons, without knowing it, 
take their ideas about the course of the world for the course of the world itself. 
For these persons, unless they are aware of this illusion, the world began with 
them and their thoughts. 

If we apply to jurisprudence this difference of opinions it will not be difficult 
to define the character of the two schools of which we have been speaking. 

The historical school holds that the substance of the law has been given 
entirely [sic/] by the past of the nation; that it is not arbitrary, so that it 
could be this or that institution, but it is the result of the intimate nature of 
the nation and of its history. The basis of the activity of the epoch is examina- 
tion of this fatefully given course, to revive and renew it in its freshness. The 
other school on the contrary, holds that at each instant the law is the arbitrary 
result of the will of the legisiator, independent of anterior law, and accommo- 
dated to the demands and uses of the moment. If the law is not at the moment 
given, reconstituted entirely, quite new, quite independent of the ancient law, 
it is a concession of the legislators, who permit the ancient ideas to persist; 
and this tolerance is their only merit and virtue. 

How decided is the difference between these schools! This is easily 
perceived if one is willing to reflect on the application of these two theories. 
The functions of the legislator, of the judge and of the entire scientific study 
of law differ completely in the two systems. 


Again, in the third volume of his journal, in an article entitled 
“Stimmen fiir und wider neue Gesetzbiicher,” Savigny says: ‘The 
human body is not unchangeable, but is incessantly growing and 
developing. So I regard the law of each nation as a member of its 
body, not as a garment merely that has been made to please the 
fancy and can be taken off at pleasure and exchanged for another.” 
He found the source of the whole agitation for codes, which he 
called ‘‘the attempt to rectify the law from above and at one 
stroke,” in the tendency of the time “alles 2u regieren und immer 
mehr regieren zu wollen.” 

In later life, in answering some of the charges made against his 
school, Savigny modified his statements of theory, though he 
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remained unchanged as to essentials. Doubtless his experiences 
during his political career, before he became minister of legislation 
(1842), in discovering that legislation does not grow, in the sense 
which he vaguely presupposed, but is the result of continual conflict 
and compromise, had something to do with the modifications." 

We come then to the chief monument of the connection between 
Savigny and the entire codification controversy, on the one hand, 
and the methodology of social science, primarily of legal history, at 
one remove of history in general, and ultimately of all social science, 
notably of the new division sociology. This was Savigny’s monu- 
mental work, The History of the Roman law in the Middle Ages (6 
vols., 1815-31; 2d ed., 7 vols., 1834-51). 

The history is a definite attempt to substantiate Savigny’s 
position in the controversy over codification. His thesis is that 
the Roman law was not destroyed even by such an upheaval as the 
barbarian invasion, but that the laws lived on in the customs and laws 
of the people, and spread in that form over Europe. His purpose was 
to collect evidences of such survival. The thesis itself is a specific 
instance of the doctrine of the historical school that laws are not 
imposed from without, but that they develop like a language from 
within. The past determines the future law. This is the principle 
to which we have given the name continuity. 

It does not fall within the scope of our argument to answer the 
question: To what extent and in what sense, if at all, did Savigny 
establish his thesis? That is primarily a matter for the legal 
historians. Nor does it affect our argument in the least to discover 
that Savigny’s conception of the implications carried by the fact 
of the continuity of a given historical factor would not bear strict 
sociological analysis. The important matter is that Savigny and 
the historical school put such emphasis upon the fact of survival or 
continuity of historical causation that it thenceforth became an ele- 
ment which demanded a share of consideration in every social science 
problem. Whether the situation is that of a child in the juvenile 
court, or of a congress of nations, it is dealt with superficially and 
irresponsibly unless a part of its treatment consists of attempts to 


* For a summary of the characteristics of the historical school, see Dean Roscoe 
Pound, Harvard Law Review (June, 1911), pp. 599-600. 
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answer the question: How much of the past, in what forms, combi- 
nations, and proportions, operates in the given case ? 

We cannot follow in detail the ramifications of this idea as it 
gripped the minds not only of historians but increasingly of all social 
scientists. We simply restate the facts in this way: Henceforth 
it became more and more commonplace among scholars to assume 
that at every stage human life is a function of human life at previous 
stages. The immediate implication of such a commonplace is the 
necessity of finding interpretations of each social situation (whether 
in whole or in part is a later matter) in terms of the previous situa- 
tions by which it was conditioned. 

Expressed in another way, from 1814 the historians, an<i with 
them social scientists in generai, had possession of a ciue to the 
mystery of the scheme of things human, which was comparable with 
Darwin’s generalization, nearly a half-century later, of the scheme 
of things physical. In their own way the historians had arrived 
at perception of a fact to which they might have given the name 
evolution. ‘They did not give it a distinctive name; but from 1814 
on they more and more emphasized the relationship which we have 
called continuity; and their example taught other social scientists 
the same emphasis. Little by little the conclusion gathered the 
force of demonstration in social science that, whatever may prove 
to be more particular principles of human relationships, gradualism 
rather than catastrophism is the universal manner of social cause 
and effect. Indeed, it might be a gain for both physical and social 
science if it were agreed to retire the word evolution altogether, 
because such clouds have gathered around it, through confusion 
of the essential matter with Darwin’s particular hypothesis as to 
the law of that essential; and if it were agreed to indicate the reality 
common to physical and social causation by the uncompromised 


term gradualism. 
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SOME PRACTICAL APPLICATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY 
IN GOVERNMENT*™ 


HAROLD F. GOSNELL 
Department of Political Science, University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Psychological tests and methods have proved useful in solving some concrete 
problems arising in the courts, in the state institutions, in the army, in the civil service 
and in the schools. These governmental agencies can use to good effect the general 
ee tests in classifying persons brought to them, and they can use some of the” 
specialized tests that have been worked out for particular purposes. The perfection 
of tests of emotional, volitional, and moral traits would be a great aid to public adminis- 
tration. Psychology might also be applied to the analysis of the election process and 
to the development of qualification tests for electors. Students of government should 
therefore endeavor to co-2perate with the psychologists, the educators, the psy- 
chiatrists, and the personnel experts. 


In discussing the material of political reasoning, Graham Wallas 
said: ‘‘We must aim at finding as many relevant and measurable 
facts about human nature as possible, and we must attempt to 
make them all serviceable in political reasoning.”* For more than 
thirty years the pyschologists have been busy in their laboratories 
investigating human traits and measuring the variability of human 
behavior. They are by no means united in the interpretation of what 
they have done, but they have developed an attitude and a tech- 
nique which has proved useful in solving certain concrete problems 
which have been brought to them by workers in other fields. Physi- 
cians, educators, employment managers, and others have found 
various phases of the work of the psychologists directly applicable 
in solving their special problems. In this paper an endeavor will 
be made to show some of the practical applications of pyschology 
that have been made or can be made in connection with the following 
governmental agencies: (1) the courts of law; (2) charitable and 
correctional institutions; (3) the army and navy; (4) the civil serv- 
ice; (5) the schools; (6) the electorate. 


* This paper was read at the annual meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, December, 1922. No attempt is here made to give a full citation of 
authorities. 

* Human Nature ana Politics, p. 121. 
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For some time recognition has been given to the psychological 
problems that arise in connection with the work of the courts. 
During the past one hundred years, lawyers, jurists, and psycholo- 
gists have shown great interest in the psychology of testimony. 
Within recent years experimenial psychologists like Stern, Muenster- 
berg, Binet, and others have shown that the testimony of wit- 
nesses who wish to be truthful is not necessarily reliable. It has 
also been demonstrated that a leading or suggestive question may 
be the cause of considerable error in testimony. In Europe Profes- 
sor Hans Gross" and in this country Dean Wigmore’ have done much 
to make the findings of the psychologists of direct value in under- 
standing and reconstructing legal procedure. 

While the psychologists have made mainly negative con- 
tributions in the work of evaluating testimony, they have made 
some positive achievements in connection with the examination 
of accused persons. The practice of making mental examinations 
of defendants began in the Juvenile Court of Chicago in 1909 under 
the direction of Dr. Healy, a physician in charge of a privately 
endowed psychopathic institute. When he started, the methods 
of testing mental traits were crude and he had to struggle against 
many prejudices. Nevertheless, his work became so widely recog- 
nized that it was taken over by the government and now no juvenile 
court of any importance is without its mental examiner. While 
the methods employed by the various clinics and examiners differ 
widely, it is fairly well established that the standardized intelligence 
tests based upon the principles of the Binet scale can detect low 
grades of mental ability and that the methods employed by the 
psychiatrists can reveal abnormal mental conditions. In juvenile 
courts many of the technicalities of ordinary court procedure have 
been dispensed with and a general examination of the defendant, 
including a psychological examination, has been substituted. 

Not only in the juvenile courts but also in the adult criminal 
and police courts, the value of a mental examination and a person- 

' Kriminal Psychologie (1905). 

2 Principles of Judicial Proof as Given by Logic, Psychology and General Experience 
and Illustrated in Judicial Trials (1913). 


3 Evelina Belden, “Courts in the United States Hearing Children’s Cases,” 
Children’s Bureau Publication, No. 65, 1920. 
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ality study has been recognized. It is true that the mass of adult 
cases show greater differentiation than do the juvenile cases and 
the Binet tests are not suited for the examination of adults, but 
in spite of these and other difficulties the mental testing of adult 
criminals has progressed. In co-operation with the penologists, 
ihe psychologists are undermining some of the traditional theories 
of crime and punishment. 

The work of the psychological clinics has been of sufficient value 
to convince Judge Arnold of the Chicago Juvenile Court that in cases 
of crime punishable by imprisonment, the question of responsibility 
should not be submitted to a jury but that the sentence imposed 
should be based upon a study of the offender by experts.? For all 
practical purposes, this is already the procedure in the juvenile 
courts. The psychologists have been working upon tests for decep- 
tion, and if these tests are ever perfected so that they can be used 
upon witnesses and defendants, there may be ground for changes 
in all branches of the law. Up to the present time, however, the 
practical value of such tests has not been demonstrated. 

The charitable and correctional institutions have iust as much 
use as the courts for psychological clinics to diagnose the cases 
which are brought to them for treatment. Psychopathic labora- 
tories established in connection with such institutions have demon- 
strated that there is a close relation between vagrancy, non-support, 
prostitution, crimes of violence, and abnormal mental conditions. 
No state department of public welfare is now considered up to date 
if it does not have a bureau of mental hygiene.s Not only in 
classifying the unfortunates but in their training and education, 
the psychopathologists have made important advances. 

Passing from the use of psychology in the penal, correctional, 
and charitable institutions, let us take up the uses of psychology 
in connection with problems of military organization. One of the 
most striking services rendered by the psychologists during the 


*H. M. Adler, “Medical Science and Criminal Justice,” Criminal Justice in 
Cleveland, p. 447. 

* “Tnsanity and Criminal Responsibility,” Journal of American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, X (1919), 184. 

3P. Bailey, “State Care, Training and Education of Mental Defectives,” Mental 
Hygiene, VI, 57. 
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late war was the development of a so-called general intelligence 
examination which furnished a rough basis for classifying all recruits. 
The nature of the army alpha group examination is now a matter 
of common notoriety.* Over one million seven hundred thousand 
officers and men were given intelligence ratings on the basis of this 
or one of the other psychological examinations. Never before had 
a mental examination been administered on so vast a scale. In 
actual practice, the tests were used to select the mentally inferior 
for special assignments in development battalions or for discharge 
and to discover men of superior intelligence to send to the officers’ 
training schools or to other special schools. Considering the need 
for haste, the tests were of immediate and practical value. 

It was never claimed by the psychologists that the general 
intelligence examination offered a complete analysis of the qualities 
needed in war. A method of analyzing the intangible qualities 
which count so highly in military service was devised by Dr. W. D. 
Scott in the form of an Officers’ Rating Scale. This scale set out 
and described the following qualities as important in the selection 
and promotion of officers: physical qualities, intelligence, leadership, 
personal qualities, and general value to the service.2 The essence 
of the system was the man-to-man comparison made by the rating 
officer. While this method of analyzing human traits does little 
more than systematize the subjective impressions of associates, the 
army officers generally agreed that it gave a more accurate and 
dependable index of efficiency than any other system they had 
examined or used. 

Besides contributing to the solution of some of the general 
personnel problems of the army, the psychologists devised tests 
to detect ability for particular military tasks. Among these, the 
tests for aviators were noteworthy. Intelligence tests and psycho- 
physical tests were worked out which, taken as a whole, proved to 
be of considerable value in predicting flying ability. In the navy, 
the Lodge test for the selection and training of gun pointers proved 

*R. M. Yerkes (ed.), “Psychological Examining in the United States Army,” 


Nat. Acad. of Sciences Memoirs, Vol. XV. 
2 Adjutant General’s Department, The Personnel System of the United States 


Army, p. 260. 
3 Stratton, McComas, Coover, and Bagby, “Psychological Tests for Selecting 


Aviators,” Jour. of Exper. Psychol., TI1, 405. 
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to be a brilliant success." Tests for prospective telegraphers, 
signalmen, and look-out men were also worked out and verified 
by the experimental method. Another important contribution 
was the development of the army trade tests. While the subject- 
matter which made up these tests was gathered from many occupa- 
tions, the technique of standardizing the material and of applying 
the tests was supplied by the psychologists. The trade tests proved 
to be of great value in separating men claiming trade ability into 
four classes according to their proficiency.” 

A different sort of psychological problem was tackled by the 
committee on problems of emotional stability, fear, and self control. 
The psychiatrists and the psychologists combined to suggest 
methods which would be useful in discovering psychopathic or 
neuropathic tendencies and such emotional instability as might 
result in a breakdown under the strain of war. The psychologists 
also co-operated in a general way with the morale branch oi the army. 

In addition to considering some of the problems of military 
efficiency, the psychologists took up some of the problems of inca- 
pacity, shell shock, and re-education. Following the medical 
officer’s prescription for curative work, each patient was given a 
special interview and a psychological examination. Recoramenda- 
tions were then made as to the patient’s future occupation and 
immediate training. During and since the war some wonderful 
advances have been made in occupational therapy. 

The problems which confront a civil service commission are not 
widely different from those which confronted the personnel officer 
of the army. A civil service commission can therefore make good 
use of a general intelligence examination to eliminate at the outset 
candidates of low-grade mental ability and to mark those of superior 
ability. Already a few examples of such use of the tests have been 
reported. In 1916 a trial of the Stanford-Binet tests was made in 
selecting men for positions on the fire and police forces of San Jose, 
California. Those who stood low upon the tests were rejected 


*R. M. Yerkes, “Report of the Psychology Committee of the National Research 
Council,” Psychol. Rev., XXVI (1919), 83-149. 

2J. C. Chapman, Trade Tests. 

3L. M. Terman, “Trial of Mental and Pedagogical Tests in a Civil Service Exam- 
ination for Policemen and Firemen,” Jour. of Appl. Psych., 1, 17. 
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without further consideration. Ir 1917 the candidates for the posi- 
tion of deputy sheriff in Los Angeles County, California, were 
examined in a similar fashion.‘ Since the war, the army alpha 
examination was given to the employees of the United States Civil 
Service Commission and the results were found to agree fairly 
closely with the civil service examination grades.2 The members 
of the police forces of Cleveland and Detroit were examined in the 
same way. In Detroit the police lieutenants stood lower in the 
intelligence examination than did the patrolmen, and length of 
service correlated negatively with intelligence ratings. Professor 
Thurstone explained this result by arguing that the brighter patrol- 
men go into other more attractive occupations rather than await 
promotion.’ At any rate, the Police Department of Detroit, after 
further experimentation with more accurate service ratings, 
decided to submit all applicants for positions on the force to a com- 
plete psychiatric test by which it hoped to eliminate all unfit candi- 
dates and to have indicated all candidates of unusual ability. 
The general intelligence examinations, however, furnish only 
a rough basis for classification, and the civil service administrators, 
like the army personnel officers and the employment managers, 
can profitably urge the development of specialized vocational tests. 
Considering the large number of clerical workers in the government 
service, the aptitude and proficiency tests for clerical workers that 
have been worked out by employment psychologists like Link 
should be found immediately useful. An experiment with 150 
Hollerith card-punchers in a New York post-office showed that a 
specially devised psychological examination was far more accurate 
in predicting ability to do this particular kind of work than the 
ordinary civil service examination that had been in use.4 The 
Bureau of Public Personnel Administration of the Institute for 
Government Research began in 1922 to study the positions of 
patrolman, fireman, postal clerk-carrier, and junior clerk with a 


*F. E. Doty, “Psychological Tests in Civil Service Examinations,” Proceedings 
of National Association of Civil Service Commissions, X1 (1918), 41-47. 

2 Report of the Chief Examiner, XXXVI (1919), 32. 

3L. L. Thurstone, “The Intelligence of Policemen,” Journal of Personnel Research, 
I (1922), 64. 

4L. Marcus, “ Vocational Selection for Specialized Tasks,” Jour. of Appl. Psychol., 
IV (1920), 186. 
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view to working out special vocational tests. The bureau is also 
attempting to determine the “equivalent” of high school and college 
education in terms of mental maturity, a matter with which civil 
service commissions have been struggling for some years. The 
program of the bureau is in accord with the prevailing view that 
the qualities needed in the lower grades of the civil service can be 
objectively measured in some of their features although the psychol- 
ogists have not as yet worked out tests of general executive ability 
which give satisfactory results. 

While the applications of psychology in the civil service are for 
the most part yet to be made, psychology as applied in the field 
of education has a long and interesting past. Only one phase of the 
vast field of educational psychology can be touched upon here. The 
success of the army intelligence tests in picking out the men who 
were better able than their fellows to learn new duties quickly has 
led some educators to propose that the intelligence tests be applied in 
selecting at an early age those who are to be the later leaders of the 
nation. This proposal assumes that the influence of education is nar- 
rowly circumscribed by inherited capacities and that the intelligence 
tests are a good measure of this native ability. If these assumptions 
are correct, then, as Professor Bagley points out,* the ideals of democ- 
racy are wrong and there is little use in trying to raise the general 
intelligence of the great mass of citizens by a system of compulsory 
education, furnishing equal opportunities for all. At the present time, 
the psychologists are divided upon this issue. In a learned sympo- 
sium on the subject, seventeen psychologists gave seventeen different 
views.?, Some held that the abilities measured by the tests were 
for the most part acquired, while others held that they were largely 
native. The opponents of the determinist view have pointed out 
that leadership depends upon many qualities besides those which 
are measured by the general intelligence tests. Attempts have been 
made to measure some of the elementary volitional, emotional, 
and moral traits, but this work is as yet in its early experimental 
stages. The teachers have, however, systematized to some extent 
the estimates which they make of their pupils. In Teachers College, 

*W. C. Bagley, “Educational Determinism,” School and Society, XV, 373. See 
articles by W. Lippmann, New Republic, XX XIII (1922), passim. 

2 Jour. of Educat. Psyckol., XII (1921), passim. 
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Columbia University, a rating scale for measuring the importance 
of habits of good citizenship in the elementary school lists a number 
of suggestive criteria." The results of an ingenious experiment carried 
on with a limited number of boy scouts seems to show that ideals and 
attitudes have an important function in the control of human conduct 
and that direct training may have some effect in raising standards.” 

Educational psychology throws some light upon the psychologi- 
cal factors involved in the election process. Assuming that the 
soldiers who were given the army intelligence examination are a 
fair sample of the electorate, it is clear that there is a tremendous 
amount of variablity in the mental make-up of the voting popula- 
tion. Thirty per cent of the drafted men were illiterate. These 
statistics have confirmed the misgivings of some people regarding 
democracy. The statement is often paraded that the average 
American has a mental age of about fourteen years. Such a state- 
ment is inaccurate and misleading. Mental age is simply the 
average performance of some California school children of given ages 
with the Stanford-Binet tests. It was assumed that “‘intelligence”’ 
or the capacities measured by the tests matured at the age of sixteen. 
On the other hand, it has not been established that inteliigence stops 
maturing at any given age, nor is it clear that the concept of mental 
age can be usefully applied when speaking of adults. If the number 
of voters is going to be limited by a literacy test, then something can 
be said for calling in the psychologists to help devise ways and means. 
An intelligence test may be no better than a literacy test in picking 
out good citizens, but if the political scientists can ever work out the 
qualities of good citizenship then some psychological examination 
might be devised which would be more useful than a literacy test 
in weeding out undesirable voters. In 1920 an examination was 
worked out by a psychologist to measure the results of a citizenship 
training course in the army.’ This examination was made up of a 
series of questions raising some of the fundamental problems of 
democratic government. In 1922 another psychologist devised a 


* Upton and Chassell, ‘A Scale for Measuring the Importance of Habits of Good 
Citizenship,” Teachers College Record, XX (1919), 36. 
2P. F. Voelker, The Function of Ideals and Attitudes in Social Education. 


3A. S. Otis, a letter to the writer. 
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test of information and judgement on international affairs." It may 
be that the information and the kind of reasoning measured by these 
tests are not important in the election process. Graham Wallas 
and Walter Lippmann have pointed out that suggestion plays a more 
important part in deciding elections than does argument. The 
psychologists may measure the various kinds of suggestive 
influences. Already one has investigated the relative influence of 
majority and expert opinion.? He came to the conclusion that on 
some questions the suggestive power of majority opiniou was greater 
than that of expert opinion. In studying the technique of voting 
the psychologists might also be of aids The schools and univer- 
sities could be used as experimental ground for this work. 

Up to the present time the main contributions of psychology to 
government work have been made in the fields of law, penology, 
public health, military science, and education. Some applications 
of the psychological technique can be made at once by civil service 
administrators, and a useful-test of citizenship may possibly be 
worked out along psychological lines. The tendency at present is 
to take extreme views regarding the practical uses of psychology. 
Some are over-enthusiastic and others are unduly skeptical. With- 
out becoming a psychologist, the student of government can profit 
from the advances which have been made and are being made in the 
knowledge of how people act, of how human nature may be judged, 
and of how others may be influenced. The psychologists cannot 
hope to become specialists in the field of government any more than 
they can hope to become specialists in the various other fields where 
they have been called in to do consulting work. The political scien- 
tist must formulate the problems in his fivld and then endeavor to 
secure the co-operation of the psychologists, the educators, the 
psychopathologists, and the personnel experts. The combined 
efforts of the workers in these various fields may at some future time 
produce a science of politics. 


*H. M. Manry. 

*H. T. Moore, “Comparative Influence of Majority and Expert Opinion,” Amer. 
Jour. of Psychol., XXXII (1921), 16. 

3 Wembridge and Means, “Obscurities in Voting upon Measures Due to the 
Double-Negative,” Jour. of Appl. Psychol., II (1978), 156. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


The National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology.—At the 
call of Professors Snedden, Smith, Clow, Finney, and Peters, some thirty 
persons interested in Educational Sociology met at Cleveland, February 
27, and organized a National Society for the Study of Educational 
Sociology. W. R. Smith, of the University of Kansas, was elected 
president, and C. C. Peters, of Ohio Wesleyan University, secretary- 
treasurer. David Snedden, Ross Finney, and E. George Payne were 
appointed Executive Committee. It is the intention to hold a session 
each year in connection with the meeting of the Department of Super- 
intendence and a second session in connection with the American Socio- 
logical Society. The primary purpose of the association is to assist in 
the standardization of Educational Sociology as a teaching subject and 
to develop, by interchange of experiences and studies, a technique for 
scientific research in this field. Its secondary purpose is to foster 
solidarity and friendships among the people teaching, or otherwise 
interested in, this subject. 


National Conference of Social Work.—The fiftieth anniversary session 
of the National Conference of Social Work will be held in Washington, 
D.C., May 16-23. The general topic of this semicentennial meeting is 
“Social Work in the Life of Today.” One entire day will be given over 
to a symposium on each of the following subjects: “The Home,” ‘ Indus- 
try,” “Law and Government,” “The Church,” ““The School,” “Health,” 
and ‘Public Opinion.” 

The Journal of Social Forces —The May number of the Journal of 
Social Forces has been devoted largely to social work in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the National Conference of Social Work and 
includes among its contributors Professors James H. Tufts, Charles E. 
Merriam, and Ernest W. Burgess, of the University of Chicago, Professor 
Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia, Dean Roscoe Pound, of Harvard, 
Professor Stuart Queen, of the University of Kansas, and many others. 
The Journal has been adopted as official organ of several state conferences 
of social work. 
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The Wieboldt Foundation.—The Wieboldt Foundation is a new name 
in the list of Foundations, and the first of its kind to be established in 
Chicago. It was established in June, 1921, as the Chicago Charitable 
Corporation, the name being changed to the Wieboldt Foundation in 
January of this year. The Foundation consists of approximately 
$5,000,000.00, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. William A. Wieboldt. The 
income of this fund is to be used for charitable purposes. 

The Philanthropic Department of the Foundation is in charge of 
Mr. Ferris F. Laune, recently a Fellow in the Graduate School of Social 
Service Administration of the University of Chicago, and a graduate of 
the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 


Doctoral Dissertations and Masters Theses.—The Journal will publish 
in the July number its annual list of subjects of theses in progress in 
departments of sociology in the United States. The editors of the 
Journal have sent out blanks to those institutions which last year 
reported candidates for advanced degrees. Any person not reached 
in this way is urged to send in name, address, present degrees with the 
names of the institution conferring, subject of dissertation, probable 
date of completion, degree sought, and name of institution where candi- 
date is in residence. 


Baylor University.—F ollowing the resignation of Professor G. S. Dow 
as professor and head of the department of sociology, Dr. W. P. Meroney 
was elected as the successor. Those students who are majoring or minor- 
ing in the department have recently organized a Sociology Club. At the 
first meeting of this organization, President S. P. Brooks offered an 
address dealing with the development of sociology in the southwest. 
President Brooks taught the first course in sociology offered in Baylor 
University. 


Boston University.—Professor E. R. Groves is to lecture at the summer 
session of Macdonald College, Canada, on Human Behavior and Social 
Progress. The School of Education of the University announces, in 
co-operation with the Massachusetts Parent-Teacher Association, a 
course of six lectures to be given by Dr. Groves on the subject ‘‘ Educa- 
tion for the Home.” 


Brown University.—Professor Harold S. Bucklin, assistant professor 
of social science at Brown University, has secured a leave of absence for 
the year 1923-24 and will spend it at Shanghai College, representing the 
Brown in China movement. He will instruct college classes and super- 
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vise the social settlement work of that college. Mr. Clifford Kirk- 
patrick, A.M., will have charge of Professor Bucklin’s work at Brown 
University during his year of absence. 


Chicago Y.M.C.A. College.—Mr. Samuel C. Kincheloe has accepted 
the appointment of professor of sociology. 


University of Cincinnati.—The University of Cincinnati announces 
that a program of training for social work, leading to a certificate in 
Social Administration, will be launched at the opening of the academic 
year 1923-24 under the direction of the Department of Social Science, 

Mr. Sidney Teller, Director of the Irene Kaufman Settlement, 
Pittsburgh, has recently delivered lectures to the students of the depart- 
ment on the following subjects: “Organization of Recreation in Con- 
gested City Neighborhoods,” and ‘‘The Purpose and Program of the 
Social Settlement.” Dr. Alva W. Taylor, of the Federal Council of 
Churches, has recently addressed the students upon the subject of “The 
Relation of Sociology to Modern World Problems.” 

In the Annual Community Chest Drive of the city of Cincinnati, 
the department of social science was represented by a departmental 
team of thirty students, under the captaincy of Mr. James A. Quinn, 
of the social science faculty. 


Clark University —Mr. Clifford Kirkpatrick has been appointed 
instructor in sociology at Brown University, and Robert C. Dexter has 
been appointed professor and head of the department of sociology at 
Skidmore College, Saratoga, New York. Professor Harry Elmer 
Barnes will teach at the University of California in the summer session. 


Columbia University.—Teachers College, Columbia University, will 
give special courses in the 1923 Summer Session on Social and Economic 
Problems of the Household including a general survey course in this 
field by Professor Benjamin R. Andrews whose “Economics of the 
Household” has just been announced by Macmillan for early publica- 
tion. A course on Budgeting or Income Management and Thrift 
Promotion will be given by Miss Emma A. Winslow who is this spring 
completing a research in England with Professor Bowley at the London 
School of Economics on Living Costs in England and in the United 
States, and a course on Housing and Living Conditions and Community 
Surveys by Mr. Shelby M. Harrison of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
formerly of the Survey Magazine, author of Social Conditions in an 
American City, and just now active with the “Plan of New York and 
Its Environs.” 
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Graduate research courses in addition to the lecture courses will be 
given by all three instructors. 


Iowa State University.—The Century Company announce the publica- 
tion of a study of methods in social pressure by Professor Clarence M. 
Case entitled Non-Violent Coercion. This volume is the history of the 
organization and development up to the present of non-co-operative 
resistance. 


University of Louisville——Dr. Norman J. Ware, professor of applied 
sociology, was awarded the first prize of $1,000 in Class A in the Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx prizes for the contest of 1922. The subject of his 
study was “A Defensive Revolt—the Reaction of American Industrial 
Society toward the Advance of the Industrial Revolution.” 


University of North Carolina.—Dr. E. C. Branson, professor of rural 
sociology, sailed on March 31 for a year abroad. Among other pleasant 
tasks, he will make studies and observations of rural life in various 
European communities and will return in the spring of 1924. Professor 
S. H. Hobbs will carry on Dr. Branson’s work during his absence. 

Dr. J. F. Steiner, professor of social technology in the University of 
North Carolina, will give two courses on community organization at the 
University of Chicago in the summer quarter. He will spend the latter 
part of the summer in some special research and writing. 

Dr. Joseph K. Hart, educational editor of the Survey, will give two 
courses at the University of North Carolina Summer School during the 
first half of-the summer quarter. One of these will be on the principles 
of community organization and the other on the social principles of 
education. 

Wiley B. Sanders has been appointed assistant professor of social 
technology and will begin his work of teaching and supervising family 
case work in the fall quarter. Mr. Sanders comes back to the University 
after a year at the Chicago Graduate School of Social Service Administra- 
tion and a year of practical work with the State Board of Public Welfare 
of North Carolina. 

At the Atlanta meeting of the Southern Regional Child Welfare 
Conference, representing the states of Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, North Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia, Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina, was elected 
chairman and Mr. Frank Barrow of Birmingham, Alabama, secretary, 
for next year. 
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North Carolina State College-—Associate Professor F. R. Yoder is this 
year completing his Doctor’s work at the University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. C. C. Zimmerman, instructor in the department of rural life 
last year, is this year doing personnel work for the newly formed Tri- 
State Co-operative Marketing Association of North Carolina, Virginia, 
and South Carolina. 

Mr. W. A. Anderson, M.A., from Iowa State College, is this year 
instructor in rural life. 

Dr. Carl C. Taylor has just resigned as head of the department of 
agricultural economics and business administration to accept a professor- 
ship in rural organization at Cornell University. 

The department of agricultural economics at North Carolina State 
College is just now completing the compilation of information gathered 
in a Tenancy Survey of 1,000 North Carolina farms. This Survey was 
carried on jointly by the three state educational institutions, the State 
Bureau of Markets and the United States Department of Agriculture. 


University of Washington.—Professors A. A. Goldenweiser, Carl 
Kelsey, and Philip Parsons are to give courses in sociology during the 
summer quarter. Professor Leslie Spier teaches in the University of 
Columbia in the summer school. 

In the autumn, Professor Howard Woolston teaches in the University 
of Pennsylvania in exchange with Professor J. P. Lichtenberger, who 
gives courses in the University of Washington. 


Western Reserve University.—Assistant Professor C. W. Coulter of the 
department of sociology of Western Reserve University, who has been 
giving courses at the University of Nanking during the first half of the 
year, is now lecturing at the Princeton Center in China and Peking 
University. He will return to Western Reserve in September. 


Professor Maurice Parmelee, who has been making economic investi- 
gations in Europe for the Department of State since 1920, having resigned 
his position as United States Economist Consul at Berlin, is returning to 
America in April, 1923. He has completed a book entitled Blockade and 
Sea Power, which will be published in the near future. 
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REVIEWS 


The Social Trend. By Epwarp A. Ross. New York: The Century 
Company, 1922. Pp. 235. $1.75. 

In this brief collection of essays Professor Ross avowedly plays the 
role of the “man in the crow’s nest,” the lookout watching for signs of 
coming social dangers. Among the sunken rocks, derelicts, shoals, and 
cross-currents he descrys are migrations, vverpopulation, folk depletion, 
loss of the frontier and free land, alcohol, the position of woman in a man- 
made world, war, and the poisoning of philanthropy and the public 
mind. The essays are for the most part reprints from such publications 
as the Proceedings of the American Sociological Society, the Monthly 
Labor Review, and popular magazines. They are written with the author’s 
customary verve and clarity. We catch him at his old tricks of word- 
coinage, witness “ultra-hes,” the “he-state,” etc, etc.! Even the essay 
on prohibition although written some time ago is not belated, considering 
the writhings of our die-hard wets. Woman is still woman, fecundity 
is still amazing, lawyers are still lawyers, and land hunger is still un- 
appeased; hence Professor Ross is justified in preserving for wider 
reading these disparate observations from the masthead. The reviewer 
is particularly grateful for his analysis of the essence of class dis- 
tinctions (p. 70), but scents inconsistency in the treatment of femininity 
(p. 97), denies the implication that if he does not carry a cane it is because 
he lacks “innate ferocity” (p. 103), would not dismiss the lawyer on 
quite so summary an appraisal, and feels that the estimate of charity 
is incomplete. For example, many social workers are radicals (too many 
to suit the average man in the street); relief agencies frequently discuss 
their duty toward strikers and their families. On the other hand Profes- 
sor Ross is absolutely sound on the function of the state as the proper 
provider of “standardized lines of social work,” leaving to private be- 
nevolence the means for initiating and carrying on experimental lines of 
social service. Wecan only hope against hope that his wisdom on such 
fundamentals as adaptive fecundity and the preservation of the country- 
side can be so thoroughly incorporated into our social polity that our 
frail bark of civilization may not actually drift to smash on the fatal reefs. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
Cuicaco, 
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The Story of Utopias. By Lewis Mumrorp. With an Introduction 
by HENDRIK WILLEM VAN Loon. New York: Boni and Live- 
right, 1922. Pp. 311. $3.00. 

The distinctive merit of this book is that it connects up the classic 
Utopias from Plato onward with modern “social myths” and schemes 
for reform showing the contrasts as well as the points common toall. The 
treatment is sketchy but entertaining. Thestyle verges toward the collo- 
quial. Receiving its inspiration from Patrick Geddes, the volume is 
essentially a treatise on the philosophy of town planning. So long as 
the author sticks to town planning his vision is essentially clear, but when 
he veers off in the direction of his prejudices as, for example, against 
prohibition, he loses his philosophic acumen. Many of his criticisms and 
observations are astute: not the least so is his analysis of the field into 
utopias of escape and utopias of reconstruction. Most of the classic 
utopias fall into the second group, and most of what he criticizes as mod- 
ern, one-sided, social myths or reforms jostle each other in the first 
category. It will be a sad blow to the scientific socialists to find Karl 
Marx listed as the author of a utopia of escape! The urban tendency of 
the Western world is strikingly brought out by the fact that most utopias 
are city dreams and that two-thirds of all the utopias are products of the 
nineteenth century. 

Four points would summarize the whole argument: (1) “It is our 
utopias that make the world tolerable to us; the cities and mansions 
that people dream of are those in which they finally live.” (2) The study 
of the classic utopias ‘must have shown us how pathetic is this no- 
tion that the key to a good society rests simply on the ownership and 
control of the industrial plant of the community.” (3) “It was a great 
cultural misdemeanor when the National Utopia, in its extension as 
imperialism, sought to make the spiritual community restricted and the 
temporal community universal.” (4) “Our choice is not between 
eutopia and the world as it is, but between eutopia and nothing—or 
rather, nothingness.” 

After criticizing the various utopias acutely—sometimes severely—the 
author offers no definite way out of the muddle of modern life except 
to insist upon the necessity of uniting idealism and science, and by means 
of that union to work out a progressive series of regional surveys as the 
basis for thoroughgoing social reconstruction. That the author does 
not consider social science, so far, as a sound tool for this regional recon- 
struction is evidenced by his sharp suggestion that “‘a large part of what 
is called science in Economics, Politics and Sociology is only disguised 
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literature—work in which the jargon of science is accepted as a substitute 
for the scientific method of arriving at factual truth, and in which the 
effort to mold conduct overwhelms the attempt to reach correct conclu- 
sions.” Again he speaks of the weakness of contemporary sociological 
thought “with its diabetic flatulence of special sociologies, and its lack 
of any general agreement as to the field which is to be cultivated.” 

A selective bibliography of utopias adds to the value of the book. An 
index would have made it still more workable. 

The author repeats the common error of identifying Frankenstein 
with his monster. 

The reviewer is honestly unable to find that the Introduction adds 
anything to the volume, except perhaps by way of commending it to 


New Republic or Survey circles. 
ARTHUR JAMES TopD 


Cxuicaco, ILLINOIS 


The Modern Idea of the State. By H. Krapse. Authorized trans- 
jation with an Introduction by GEorGE H. SABINE and WALTER 
J. SHeparp. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. 
Ixxxi+281. $4.00. 

The author’s theory is that while the notion of unrestricted sover- 
eignty was once justified, it is no longer accepted among civilized peoples. 
A sovereign with self-imposed restrictions is logically impossible. Then 
what are the limitations of sovereignty today? Where is the justification 
for authority in the modern state? Professor Krabbe finds this justifi- 
cation in the positive law, which in turn derives its validity from “the 
spiritual life of man, and specifically in that part of this spiritual life 
which operates in us as a feeling or sense of right... . . The sense of 
right as it actually reveals itself, with all its defects, is recognized as the 
original source of authority” (p. 39). The validity of the law thus 
depends entirely upon its harmony with the sense of right, and the 
author’s theory is “not completely realized, if any authority independent 
of the law is able to assert itself successfully” (p. 39). It is this sense of 
right that “gives rise to revolt and revolution; it overthrows well estab- 
lished dynasties and sets up democracies And yet it is assumed 
(by the critics of the author’s theory) that the legal order within which 
an entire people conducts its ordinary affairs from day to day has no need 
of this spiritual power to establish its validity” (p. 52). 

The purpose of the law is to determine the legal values of the various 
interests of the community, thus providing a method for the solution of 
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the inevitable conflicts between them. To evolve a system of law of suf- 
ficient nicety, definiteness, and stability to meet this complicated task, 
from so illusory a source as the “sense of right,” raises obvious difficulties. 
The author admits the theory does not “dispense with the search for 
the ultimate criterion of right’ and that resort must be had to experience. 
Moreover he does not attempt to demonstrate how this “sense of right”’ 
can be made articulate through judicial, legislative, or other means. He 
does speak vaguely of the “decentralization of legislation,” and of the 
selection of legislators according to interests, but when this is all done 
there is no evidence that the result obtained would represent the sense 
of right of the people. But what is more significant is that it is admitted 
that the decree of such a legislature, so organized, would not determine 
the question of legal validity, for that would still depend upon conformity 
to the “sense of right.”” In other words there would be no intelligible, 
stable legal standard by which the community could plan its future work. 
How could railroads be built and modern industry promoted, operations 
which require legal arrangements looking many years into the future, 
if there were no stable, intelligible standard by which the validity of the 
bonds, contracts, and other obligations could be accurately forecast, and 
the contractor and investor thus enabled to participate in the undertaking 
with confidence and assurance? With no more stable or objective stand- 
ard of validity than is provided by the “sense of right”’ such undertakings 
by private initiative would be impossible. To this argument one finds no 
better answer than the assertion that “When one asks for stability in a 
rule regardless of its content as a principle of right, one is demanding 
something that can be secured only at the cost of its legal character. The 
degree of its stability is subordinate to its being based upon a principle 
of right” (p. 63). 

Again the question arises as to what to say about majority rule, in 
case the rule adopted by the majority violates the sense of right of the 
minority. Does the rule fail? The author’s answer to this is ingenious 
if not persuasive. ‘The purpose of a community can be realized only if 
there is a single rule. The value of having a single rule is therefore funda- 
mental. This is the highest legal value, a higher value than that belonging 
to the content of the rule, since having a single legal rule is an indispensable 
condition for attaining the end of the community” (p. 74). But the 
difficulty here is that the “sense of right” always determines legal valid- 
ity, and not the voice of the majority. Then why does the author 
talk about the majority? When he comes to the specific proposition is 
he not substituting for the test of a “sense of right,” the test of group 
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necessity? Is he not subordinating the “‘sense of right”’ of the minority 
to the inherent necessities of group life? To say that such subordination 
is in harmony with the “sense of right,’’ is a mere unsupported assertion 
which only begs the question. Other similar objections might be made 
but space does not permit. 

After all, the volume is a criticism of legal and political theory from 
the standpoint of ethics, but which suffers from its failure to recognize 
the practical aspect of an effective legal system. An increasingly large 
bulk of the law is largely without ethical content, but is concerned pri- 
marily with providing a systex:atic and orderly basis for the co-operative 
and corporate efforts that play so large a part in modern society. Here 
considerations of certainty and definiteness are of paramount importance, 
and the “sense of right” can give no normative values that are pertinent. 

Nevertheless the volume is both stimulating and suggestive. In 
discussing many phases of group activities it is original and penetrating. 
Its discussion in the last chapter of the nature of international law, the 
development of international organization, and the future of the world- 
state, is particularly interesting and significant. 

The author is on sound ground when he concludes that civilized 
peoples will not tolerate arbitrary, unlimited power. He is on more 
doubtful ground when he tries to show that the only limitations on such 
power are to be found in positive law. But his effort to make the “sense of 
right” the only test of the legal validity of positive law cannot meet the 
practical requirements of any effective system of jurisprudence in this 
complex age. Nevertheless he has rendered a real service in giving a 
new emphasis to the fact that any adequate legal system must be in 
harmony with the popular “‘sense of right.” The introduction by the 
translators is a spiendid survey of the question of sovereignty and a 
worthy approach to a very suggestive and stimulating work. 

ARNOLD BENNETT HALL 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Las Artes Populares en Mexico. Monograph by Dr. ATL, with an 
accompanying volume of photographic illustrations. Edited 
by the Executive Committee of the Fiestas of the Centenary, 
held in Mexico City, 1921. Pp. 136. 

Mexico has long been racially conscious but it is just beginning to be 
nationally conscious. One of the first steps in building up a national 
consciousness is to discover and promote the truly native culture. The 
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culture of the dominating class in Mexico, that small part of the popula- 
tion which is educated, has been almost entirely imitative of or borrowed 
from Spain. The great mass of the people, however, being isolated by 
physical conditions as well as through ignorance, have maintained their 
primitive industries and arts with very little change from the time of 
the Conquerors. It is unfortunate that just now, when these primitive 
arts and industries are beginning to take on significance in the eyes of the 
Mexican people, as well as of artists and students of all nations, they 
are beginning to disappear. Las Artes Populares en Mexico by Dr. Atl, 
published in connection with the recent centenary celebrating the attain- 
ment of national independence, is an expression of the newly awakened in- 
terest of Mexico in her own distinctive character and of her desire to pre- 
serve it from the onrush of civilization. It is a small book and gives little 
more than an outline of such subjects as “Ceramics,” “Music,” “Architec- 
ture,” etc. The chapter on popular literature, however, contains a great 
deal of interesting material. Even at the present time there is in Mexico 
a real folk literature which “flies from mouth to mouth and is lost in 
conversations.” Very little finds its way into print except in the cheap- 
est broad-sheet form. Most of it, except for the religious tales and 
prayers (which, in a country where the church keeps almost its medieval 
character, are very popular), is meant to be sung. Among the examples 
given there are a few love songs but in the main they are representative 
of a land whose chief passion seems to be revolutions and generals. Some 
typical titles follow: ““Oh, My Dear General!” “Our Heroes,” “The 
Shooting of Cirilo Arenas” (by Villa), ““The Hope of the Country for 
the Capture of Villa” (by Obregon), “The Sad Farewell of Emiliano 
Zapata,” “‘The Spectre of Zapata.” The general tone of these corridos, 
which have little art about them but much human interest, is sad but 
hopeful—for the next revolution. 

But of all these abuses 

There will be only a memory left 

And when Obregon is elected 

Justice will triumph. 


Dr. Atl has only in a few c2zes tried to transcribe the peculiar intona- 
tion and dialect of the common people. That is worthy of a separate 
study in itself. So also are the children’s tales, many generations old, 
of which he makes mention. 

In the few pages on religious art, which though once flourishing is now 
rapidly dying out, there is an interesting account of the retablos. These 
are votive offerings made in thanks for some miracle performed by a 
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saint and consist of a painting of the act itself, usually done on metal. 
Before 1910 the custom of commemorating “miracles” had almost died 
out but since the revolutionary disorders of the past few years it has 
again become popular. It is a noteworthy fact that the revolutionary 
soldiers, nominally fighting against the church and religion, are so 
impressed with the sanctity of these retablos that when sacking churches 
they were very careful to keep these for themselves, and they can be 
found now in the corners of many village huts with candles burning 
before them. 

A few paragraphs only are devoted to the popular theater. The 
only really native drama are some seasonal plays of a medieval religious 
character. There has been some effort, however, by a group of young 
intellectuals to establish a “Popular Theater” in Mexico, with little 
success so far. 

The general conclusion to which one comes is that illiteracy and a 
primitive way of living have values of their own—values which should not 
be discarded without careful consideration. And in the evaluation of 
Progress and Reform such considerations have a place. 

MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 

Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


The History and Problems of Organized Labor. (Revised Edition.) 
By FRANK Tracy Caritton, Pu.D. New York: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1920. Pp. xi+5509. 

Ever since the appearance of the first edition of The History and 
Problems of Organized Labor in 1911 the volume has been a standby of 
classroom and reference shelf wherever cuestions of labor are under 
consideration. The comprehensive and well-balanced outline, the 
dependability of the data, and particularly the able and open-minded 
way with which both sides of delicate and controversial issues are pre- 
sented, all these have been included in a work which is both scholarly 
in content and fascinating in style. The revised edition has been pre- 
pared for the purpose of adding the important changes which the decade 
has wrought in the industrial field, and bringing the material up to date. 
As such it finds a ready welcome. 

But many friends of the original outline will be disappointed in the 
scantiness with which these changes have been treated. The war, 
responsible for important modifications in industry as everywhere else, 
is only incidentally touched upon, and nowhere is there given an account 
of the war-time and post-war developments as a whole. There are 
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conspicuous omissions, as for example, the failure to refer to the numerous 
programs, policies, and conferences on industrial reconstruction pro- 
duced by the war. Again, although the author himself recognizes the 
importance of developing means whereby the workman may have a 
voice in determining the conditions under which he shail labor (p. 539), 
he fails to make clear that the emphasis which formerly focused upon 
wages, hours, and conditions of labor as the central problems of industry 
is gradually shifting to the question of democracy in industrial manage- 
ment. Nothing is more significant in the industrial history now in the 
process of making than the various experiments in co-operative control, 
which the volume does not mention. 

_ With the exception of an added chapter on scientific management 
and about a dozen scattering sub-topics, the present edition follows 
exactly the outline of its original, changing an occasional sentence or 
paragraph of the former material. When the volume is again issued it 
is hoped that there will be included an entirely new chapter dealing with 
the contemporary period of labor history as satisfactorily as do the 
present historical chapters which deal with the earlier periods. 


EARLE EDWARD EURANK 
UNIVERSITY OF CIXCTNNATI 


Guild Socialism. An Historical and Critical Analysis. By NILEs 
CARPENTER. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1922. Pp. 350. 
$2.50. 

This work is neither a great original document nor a mere textbook. 

It is frankly just what it claims to be, an historical and critical analysis, 

qualified by an evaluation and an attempt to plug up the holes in the 

thought-system it describes. It is authoritative, because carefully 
documented from printed sources, personal interviews, and correspond- 
ence; Clearly, even pedantically, written with carefully numbered points 
as in a model student’s lecture notebook. Two-thirds of the space is 
allotted to stating the case, the remainder to critique. The author 
includes an excellent sketch of the early nineteenth-century factors in the 
modern Guild movement which he rightly holds to be, even with its 
Marxian taint, quite indigenous to its English habitat. He does not 
hesitate to probe into the fundamental differences of opinion which rack 
the Guildists, their cleavages and schisms. And his exposition of their 
weaknesses in the domains of economics, politics, ethics, and psychology 
is clear yet sympathetic. His own conclusion, determined by his assump- 
tion of the inevitability of democracy, trades unionism, co-operation, and 
the functional principle with modifications, leads him on the one hand to 
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announce himself as a “‘ Guild Co-operator,” on the other to say somewhat 
wistfully and with regret that “Guild Socialism, as at present formulated, 
is not the sovereign remedy that at first it seemed. I find much of incon- 
sistency, irrelevancy, and obscurity in its doctrines. Nevertheless, I feel 
that the Guild idea contains elements of vital importance to the problems 
of industrial relations and of community organization that so urgently 
press themselves for solution today.” That is, he accepts the spirit but 
not the details of the Guild idea, and would correct Guild procedure 
largely by linking it up with the co-operative movement. Space forbids 
detailed comment of the author’s methods or conclusions. Suffice it to 
say that his exposition is scholarly, his convictions personal and sincere. 
To be sure he runs perilously near trouble in accepting too conclusively 
current intelligence tests and the democratic tendencies of trades union- 
ism. More care in proofreading would have eliminated a handful of 
misprints. An annotated bibliography, the appendix on Building Guilds, 
and an adequate index add to the usefulness of the volume. All in all, 
regardless of whether one is interested particularly in Guild Socialism 
or whether the movement itself wields any great influence on our side 
of the Atlantic or elsewhere, this analysis of recent British radical and 
progressive activity is very much worth while. 

J. Topp 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 
The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the general 
direction of John H. Mueller, by M. S. Everett, M. H. Neumeyer, Daniel Russell, 
Ruth Shonle, and H. W. Zorbaugh, of the Department of Sociology of the University 
of Chicago. 
Each abstract is numbered at the end according to the classification below. 


A TENTATIVE SCHEME FOR THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE LITERA- 
TURE OF SOCIOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
I. Personatity: THe INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 
. Biography 
. Original Nature: Instinct, Temperament, Racial Traits 
. Child Study 
. Social Psychology, Social Attitudes, and +he Genesis of the Person 
. THe 

1. The Natural History of the Family and the Psychology of Sex 

2. The Historical Family and Family as an Institution 

3. The Modern Family and Its Problems 


. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 
1. Social Origins and Primitive Society 
2. Folklore, Myth, and Language 
3. Histories of Cultural Groups (Kulturgeschichte) 
4. Immigrants, Immigration, and Distribution of Population 
5. Colonial Problems and Missions 
6. Comparative Studies of Cultural Traits; Religion, Mores, Customs, and 
Traditions 
. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
1. Classes and the Class Struggle; Labor and Capital 
2. Nationalities and Rac*s 
3. Political Parties and Political Doctrines 
4. Religious Denominations and Sects 
. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
1. The Rural Community and Its Preblems 
2. The City and Its Areas 
3. Social and Communal Organization 
4. Human Geography 
. SocIAL INSTITUTIONS 
1. Home and Housing 
2. The Church and the Local Community 
3. The School and the Social Center 
4. Play, the Playhouse, and Playgrounds 
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5. Courts and Legislation 

6. Social Agencies 

7. Other Institutions 

. SoctaL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL Process 

1. The Economic Process: Economic and Industrial Organization 

2. The Cultural Process: Education and Religion 

3. The Political Process: Politics and the Formation of Public Opinion 

4. Collective Behavior. Social Change and Social Progress; Fashion, Reform, 
and Revolution 


. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONA AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 
1. Poverty, Crime, and Deficiency 
2. Eugenics, Dysgenics, and Problems of Population 
3. Problems of Public Health and Social Hygiene 
4. Insanity and the Pathology of the Person 
5. Vice: Alcoholism, Prostitution, Gambling 
. Metuops oF INVESTIGATION 
1. Statistics, Graphic Representation 
2. Mental and Social Measurements 
3. Social Surveys: Community Organization, Community Education, Health, 
Government, Mental Hygiene, etc. 
4. Case Studies and Social Diagnosis 
5. Life-Histories and Psychoanalysis 
. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE SocIAL SCIENCES 
1. History of Sociology 
2. Logic of the Social Sciences 
3- Social Philosophy and Social Science 
4. Social Ethics and Social Politics 
5. Sociology in Its Relation to Other Sciences 
6. Methods of Teaching Sociology 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Social Life among the Insects: VI. The Termites.—The Termites live in colonies 
of from 600,000 to 1,000,000—the size of the colonies increasing as we pass from the 
primitive species. The Termites are organized in five castes. But, unlike the ants, 
there are males and females in each caste. The true king and queen populate the 
colony—the queen laying an egg every few seconds. The second and third castes are 
substitute royalty, ar? may take the place of the true king and queen in case of acci- 
dent to them. The junctions of the fourth and fifth castes, the soldiers and workers, 
are similiar to those of like castes among ants. The Termites have developed an 
elaborate system of mutual feeding, and the colony may be said to be bound together 
by a circulating medium of glandular secretions—W. M. Wheeler, Science Monthly, 
XVI (February, 1923), 160-78. (I, 2; V, 3.) H. W. Z. 


The Value for Social Psychology of the Concept of Instinct.—The instinct psy- 
chology bears no analogy to the discarded faculty psychology. Nor are the responses 
commonly attributed to instinct acquired responses. Hereditary action patterns 
certainly do exist, after the manner described by Watson. The explanation of such 
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phenomena as observed by Darwin in his The Expression of the Emotions in Man and 
Animals is impossible without the assertion of such inherited action patterns.— 


W. R. Wells, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XVI (1922), 334-43. (I, 2.) 
H. W. Z. 


The Problems of the Individual.—No discussion of the problem is complete 
without recourse to the data of psycho-pathology—observations of dual and antagon- 
istic personalities, and the like. The organism, at the present stage of its development, 
is to a marked extent a plurality of functions and organs, rather than a completely 
integrated unit. And, similarly, in psychological terms, the self is an ideal rather than 
an cccomplished fact, an ideal that is in various degrees approximated, but is never 
completely attained. The individual’s actions are always a compromise of conflicting 
emotions and tendencies.—C. E. Cory, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 


XVI (1922), 374-83. (I, 2, 4.) H. W. Z. 


On the Long Barrow Race and Its Relationship to the Modern Inhabitants of 
London.—The crania of Londoners of not more than 200 or 300 years ago indicate 
that a very large propcrtion of the inhabitants of London at that time were of the Long 
Barrow type. The shape of the skull is the result of vital and physiological forces. 
Racial trait: The shape, once established, is very permanent and most of its character- 
istics remain for thousands of years, after the race bearing them has charged its habitat. 
Even when the race has been practically bred out by competing races, better adapted 
to the changed conditions, the old characters reappear from time to time, sometimes 
singly but occasionally all together. Migration of races: The skull of the modern 
twentieth-century Londoner has changed from that of the eighteenth, but it is in the 
direction of increased breadth and shortness, and the change is due to admixture with 
the central European or Alpine races.—F. G. Parsons, Jour. Royal Anthropol, Inst., 
LI (January-June, 1921), 155-81. (I, 2; TII, 4.) M. H. N. 


Normal Development of the Child.—Some forces, which act upon the child, have 
their origin in the past; some, in the present. All help to shape his future. These 
battling forces, though grouped under various instincts, are not really clearly defined. 
The influences of the past are of great importance, and cannot be changed. Those 
forces that shape the first experiences are of equal importance and are capable of great 
modification. By comprehending these variables, together with a consideration of 
what ought to be the development of the child, one can affect the child’s future far more 
than was possible in the past.—William Palmer Lucas, Hospital Social Service, VII 
(January, 1923), 1-15. (I, 3, 4.) D. R. 


Beruf und Erwerb.—Every individual bears a vocation (Beruf) in his own self- 
consciousness, even the little schoolboy thinks in terms of occupation. An occupation 
is not only a calling but a vocation. Not everyone is fortunate enough to realize what he 
feels is his call. Some even become vagabonds and idlers. Many a vocation, however, 
does not produce earnings and yet these breadless arts are much needed in society. 
On the whole an occupation and earnings go together. A vocation becomes a means 
of gain, of income. The occupations of peoples change with each age or with industrial 
or social changes, so that the old types of professions are displaced by newer types.— 
Dr. Fritz Karl Menn, Kélner Viertelj. f. Sozialwiss., II (Heft 4, 1922), 39-56. (I, 3, 4; 
IV, 1.) M. H. N. 
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Training for Psychiatric Social Work.—The psychiatric worker must have a 
background of general training and case-work experience. He must habituate him- 
self to the routine survey of all aspects of the problem which are furnished by a longi- 
tudinal sectioning of the life experience of the patient. His approach must be open- 
minded, unbiased, free of all preconceived notions. Personality study: Only through 
the careful estimation and understanding of both the positive and the destructive 
components of a personality can a healthy education be accomplished. Environ- 
mental and developmental experiences of the chiid must be considered. Of funda- 
mental importance is knowledge of how the patient has managed his instinctive life, 
of how he has achieved the adjustment of his ego-centric and sexual impulses.— 
M. E. Kenworthy, Hospital Social Service, VII (January, 1923), 32-37. (I, 4; VIII, 3; 
VI, 6.) D. R. 


The Organization of Religious Experience.—Religion is a fundamental and 
irreducible aspect of human experience and a factor to be accounted for and directed 
for constructive social ends. The organization of religious experience determines the 
task of religious education so as to give it frec access to the primary sources of experi- 
ence; thus making it creative, forward looking and dynamic.—William Clayton Bower, 
Journal of Religion, III (January, 1923), 34-50. (I, 4; VII, 2.) D. R. 


Why Men Work.—Orthodox economy insists that man works to eat, that the 
“economic motive” is the one indispensable fact in human nature, the corner stone of 
the industrial order. But the facts of history and psychology demonstrate that the 
world’s work is not kept going by the fear of starvation. Industry today is living on 
the accumulated work habits of preceding centuries, which grew out of the love of 
craft in the ages of free labor, and has had the momentum to survive the machine 
for a century.—J. K. Hart, Survey, XLIX (February 1, 1923), 555-58, 600. (I, 4; 
VU, 1.) H. W. Z. 


Monotony and Industrial Unrest.—Labor is becoming increasingly unreliable 
and inefficient. The primary interest of the average man has changed, under modern 
industrial concitions, from his work to his time and his money. Work, instead of being 
a part of living, has becomeapart from living. Labor is inefficient because its interest 
is not in its work. And its interest is not in its work because of the monotonous, dis- 
tasteful character of his work under the machine process. The solution of industrial 
unrest can lie only in devices to make the hours on the job of interest to the worker.— 
A. Bregman, Survey, XLIX (February 1, 1923), 552-54, 607. (I, 4; VII, 1.) 

H. W. Z. 


Social Background in Sex Education.—In giving sex instruction there are two 
distinct types one must take into consideration; first, the class of working boys and 
girls who have little common school education but who are well versed in sex physiology; 
and second, the more élite class of boys and girls who have more education but who 
know less of sex hygiene. Schools and sex instruction: Sex education, in the lower 
grades, should be given, not by unmarried teachers, but by successful homemakers, 
on the ideals of. home and the appropriate behavior of husbands and wives.—Eleanor 
Rowland Wembridge, Jour. of Soc. Hygiene, [X (February, 1923), 75-76. (1,4; Il, 3; 
VI, 3; VIII, z.) D. R. 
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II, THE FAMILY 


Case Work and Racial Traits.—Issue is taken with Miss Sherman’s article, “Racial 
Factors in Desertion.” Too few case studies on racial traits often lead to a wrong 
hypothesis. Negro racial traits: The negro possesses certain characteristic racial 
traits, yet ignorance, lack of training, his present economic difficulties, and past servi- 
tude, are enough to account for his social weaknesses and his loose conjugal relations.— 
H. B. Pendleton, The Family, II (February, 1923), 252-55. (II, 2; IV, 2.) D.R. 


The Family in China.—The patronymic family in China has a good background 
with co-operating family agencies for the introduction of American case-work methods. 
The chief drawback of the Chinese family is that it suppresses-individuality. We 
may derive lessons of responsibility from case work in China, while China may derive 
lessons of justice to the individual from occidental case work.—Francis H. McLean, 
The Family, I1I (June, 1922), 78-82. (II, 2; IX, 4; VI, 6.) D. R. 


Right to Marry.— Marriage is a device to preserve and build up the race. It is 
not a natural right because even now some are denied its privileges, such as the insane, 
epileptic, and those who die in youth. When marriage does not preserve or build up 
the race it is high time to restrict its privilege. The family must be saved from the 
hands of the spoilers. The tainted procreators must be blacklisted. The most sacred 
rights of men must not thus be so grossly abused.—F. E. Lumley, The Family, III 


(January, 1923), 211-14. (II, 2, 3.) D. R. 


The Matrimonial Barometer in Times of War and Peace.—Contrary to what 
might be expected, the war did not upset the matrimonial barometer, since there were 
more marriages in Great Britain during the war than in a like period of time in the pre- 
vious decade. Asa result the divorce barometer has jumped, because the “ war bride” 
hysteria, which was so recklessly encouraged, is now yielding its fruit— G. E. 
Howard, Journal of Applied Sociology, VII (January-February, 1923), 99~109. (II, 3.) 

D. R. 


A Study of the Sex Life of the Normal Married Woman.—A study of the sex 
life of married women was made by the Bureau of Social Hygiene in co-operation with 
a special committee, and the results tabulated. Disparity of age caused little unhappi- 
ness to the married woman, although a large disparity was recorded in the tables. 
Occupation outside the home for married women is not conducive to married happi- 
ness. Health before marriage is a significant factor in the happiness of married life. 
Childlessness caused little unhappiness, although many of the women might yet hope 
to become mothers. The percentage of college women in the unhappy group is smaller 
than in the other group.—Katharine Bement Davis, Jour. of Soc. Hygiene, IX 


(January, 1923), 1-26. (II, 3.) D. R. 


Racial Factors in Desertior.—The Italian group: Italian individualism is a 
distinct factor in the maladjustments of Italian families. Courts, they think, should 
have little to do with family troubles. Their reverence for home and maternity, the 
impressive attitude, attitudes of friends and relatives, are forces that bend and mend 
many family ties——Carrine Sherman. The Family, III (October, 1922), 143-47. 
(II, 3; I, 4.) D. R. 
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III. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Heterodox Tribes of Asia Minor.—Even though Christians exist among the 
heterodox tribes of Asia Minor, many, if not most, of the unorthodox practices obtain- 
ing amongst tribes supposed to have been originally Christians, are in fact to be referred 
either to the primitive stratum of religion or to the Shia branch of the Mohommedan 
faith. Dr. Dsakyroglous, of Smyrna, lists eighty-eight Yourouks tribes, including the 
subdivisions. The Turcomans, Kyzylbash, Takhtodji, and Bektash are important 
tribes. Social Origins: Among the Kyzylbash divorce is prohibited, each man marries 
three wives but strictly only one, prostitution of virgins to guests is common. Among 
the Takhtodji marriage between brothers and sisters is permitted——F. W. Hasluck, 
Jour. Royal Anthropol. Inst., LI (July-December 1921), 310-42. (III, 1, 6; IJ, 1.) 

M. H. N. 


Animistic and other Spiritualistic Beliefs of the Bina Tribe, Western Papua.— 
The ethnography of the Bina tribe, in the main, is the same as that of the Kiwai 
islanders. Before the advent of civilized man the people of the Bina tribe believe 
that the animating principle, not only of man but, of the lower animals, birds, trees and 
plants as well, is called Niroiopu, meaning “the fruit within,” “life-giving part” or 
“essence.” Niro-iopu dwells in the stomach of a man and vacates the body, by way 
of the stomach, occasionally during sleep, and also during sickness. On death of the 
body the Niro-iopu proceeds to Adiri, the after-world of Bina. The Niro-iopu of a 
person controls his feelings, conceptions and affections. The evil spirit is called 
Oboro and there are other spirits which have various influences. Some of these are 
considered monstrous.—A. P. Lyons, Jour. Royal Anthropol. Inst., LI (July-December, 
1921), 428-37. (ILI, r.) M. H. N. 


Uber Pygmieneigenschaften bei anderen Vilkern und ihre Bewertung fiir die 
Entwicklungsgeschichte des Menschen.—About thirty years ago Kollman declared, 
on the bases of a study of skeleton remnants, that there were pygmean tribes in Europe. 
There is a series of evidences, grouped in certain sections and scattered throughout 
the country from Eastern Asia to Germany, to indicate the presence of pygmean tribes. 
Racial Type: The pygmean type is generally conceived as a stage in the development 
of races from the small size and short skull type to the large size and long skull type. 
On the other hand, there are evidences of special types of pygmies; as for instance, the 
long skull and large size type of ppygmies of North Europe and the long skull, tall size 
and thin hair type of negroes.—Dr. Jeno. Paulsen, Archiv f. Anthrop., XIX (Heft 1, 
1922), 41-51. (III,1; Il,1.) ° M. H.N. 


Die Urkulturen der Menschheit und ihre Entwicklung.—A special study was 
made of the Baja and Bafia in Kamerun and Bubi in Fernando Poo regions to discover 
the early “Kultur” of these primitive peoples. Different cultural types are differ- 
entiated on the basis of ideas of death and life after death. Among the Kamerus tribes 
are three “Kultur” types; namely, “Magic Kultur,” “Transmigration Kultur” and 
“Spirit or Soul Kultur.” A. Primitive civilization: (1) Magic Kultur. Most of the 
primitive peoples of Africa believe in magic, especially in regard to death. For them 
death is the beginning of new life and this new life is affected by means of magic. (2) 
Transmigration (Verwandlung) Kultur. The next stage is the belief in the transmigra- 
tion of the soul into animals. This is especially prevalent among the Pygmies. (3) 
Spirit (Soul) Kultur. God is thought of as a great King who rules in a heavenly place 
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where all those who have obeyed his will on earth are permitted to go after death 
B. Higher civilization: (1) Resurrection Kultur. The idea of a resurrection grew out of 
the transmigration theory. All must die but they will live again. (2) Ethical Kultur. 
All must die but even those who have sinned will have a chance; for God has willed 
that sin be in the world.—Giinter Tefsmann, Zéschr. f. Ethno., LI (Heft 27. 3, 1919), 
132-62. (III, 3; V, 2.) M. H.N. 


The Cult of the Dead in Eddystone of the Solomons.—Social organization: Villages 
consist of hamlets composing one or two houses, sometimes fenced in. They have 
country houses where they stay while they work their gardens. Each village is super- 
vised by a chief whose powers are various, depending on birth, wealth and magic 
Ceremonies at death: The word for death is “mate” which means sickness. The soul 
is called “‘galogala” which means shadow. After death the belongings of the dead are 
broken up, the body is buried the same or next day, the funeral party hang leaves of 
pepew around their neck, and the widow cuts her hair and wears brown bark clothes, 
Either on the return of the funeral party or on the third day they “catch the soul” 
or “transfer the soul.” After a dozen nights the skull is bleached. After the four- 
teenth night they have a bathing feast. After the seventeenth night the skull is put 
in a skull-house. Mortuary priests minister at the skull-house-—A. M. Hocart, 


Jour. Royal Anthropol. Inst., LIL (January-June, 1922), 71-112. (III, 3, 6; V, 3.) 
M. H.N. 


Culture and Environment: Cultural Differences among the Various Branches 
of the Batetela.—A people’s cultural development is largely due to catastrophal events 
which interrupt it, or drive it into new channels. Conquest and migration are the 
most frequent causes. The association with another people, either as conqueror or 
as conquered, inevitably leaves its impress upon the culture. The less the difference 
in cultures, the more rapid the assimilation. Migration and assimilation: Migration 
into a new physical environment makes the contact more effective and the change more 
rapid and fundamental. If the cultural difference is great, the result may be disas- 
trous to one people. The history of the African Batetela illustrate these facts.—C. 
Torday, Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, LI (July-December, 1922), 
370-84. (III, 3; V, 4.) H. W. Z. 


The Religion of the American Negro Slave: His Attitude toward Life and Death.— 
The religion of the American negro slave did not originate in Africa, since the slave 
had lost all his primary group contacts and was thrown into a new and altogether 
different religious culture. It developed into a primitive form of Christianity. The 
slave’s religion placed emphasis not upon this world, but upon the world that was to 
come. The religion as found in his spirituals was the means of his adjustment to his 
new environment.—G. R. Wilson, Journal of Negro History, VIII (January, 1923), 
41-75. (III, 6; IV, 2.) D.R. 


Cultural Differences in Relation to Racial and International Problems.— Cultural 
origins: One theory maintains that cultures arise independently within themselves. 
The more generally accepted theory holds that cultures arise through successive con- 
tacts—diffusion and borrowing. But certainly our culture has borrowed much that 
is good from other cultures, and other cultures can take much that is valuable from us. 
Cultural and racial conflicts: No race owes its culture to its own inventive genius. 
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Each group has contributed something. If each national and racial group would 
become saturated with this idea, the likelihood of international conflicts would be 
reduced to a minimum through the development of a mutual good will.—W. C. Smitk, 
Journal of Applied Sociology, VII (January-February, 1923), 123-30. (III, 6; IV, 2.) 
D.R. 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Statistik und Minderheitenschutz.—The common conception of a state as a unit 
in race, nationality, language, custom and culture is far from the truth. States, 
especially European states, are composed of many different nationalities and races. 
It is difficult clearly to define the lines of demarcation and to get adequate statistics 
of them. Races and nationalities: Races and nationalities, however, can be distin- 
guished on the bases cf external differences and anthropological measurements. Where 
there is such a mixture of races and nationalities the minority (those races or nationali- 
ties composing less than half of the population) have difficulty in maintaining their 
rights and securing adequate protection and representation. Statistics have been 
unfair to them.—Wilhelm Winkler, Zischr. f. Volkswirtsch. u. Sosialpol., Il (Heft 10- 
12, 1923), 693-764. {IV, 2; LX, 1.) M.H.N. 


Vv. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


The Farmer and the Factory Hand.—There is little difference between the economic 
and social status of the farmer and the industrial worker. But certain things are 
needed to keep men on the farms: co-operation in buying and selling, civic centers for 
the social and intellectual development of rural communities, and more neighborliness 


to break down rural loneliness.—Arthur Pound, Atlantic Monthly, CXXXI (February, 
1923), 145-51. (V, 1.) D. R. 


The Community, Maker of Men.— Man comes into being as part of a community, 
and his life is molded by that community. Throughout his entire life he is a member 
of it, however much a rebel he may think himself, partaking inevitably of the public 
mind, in his most exasperated protest reacting to it, exemplifying it in all his work. 
The problem is to use this grip of the community upon the man to call out his best in 
the service of the common rurpose.—Joseph Lee, Survey, XLIX (February 1, 1923), 
576-79, 598-99. (V, 3; I, 4.) H. W. Z. 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


The Church and the Social Order.—The church is coming to realize that it has 
not yet answered the vital question, how to live together. It is seeking to ascertain 
how the power of love can be put at the center of social life. It is coming to see that 
its moral dynamic must be supplemented by scientific information relative to society. 
And it seems likely to produce an informal preaching or prophetic order which will 
popularize the work of the sociologist and fire it with the dynamic of religion.—G. B. 
Oxman, Journal of Applied Sociology, VII (January-February, 1973), 109-14. (VI, 
2; VII, 2.) D. R. 


What We Do Not Know about Crime.—We have no adequate criminal statistics 
in America. We are badly informed about the operation of the means where’.y we 
try to suppress crime. We know little of the psychology of the criminal. We know 
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less of the real relationship of crime to the social, political, and economic conditions 
under which men, women, and children are born, live, work, and have their being; 
and to what extent crime is engendered by faulty or stupid legislation —J. Koren, 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XIII (November, 1922), 446-52. (VI, 5; 
VIII, r.) H. W. Z. 


The Philosophy of Punishment.—Crime will be an unsolved problem until society 
adopts a thoroughly rational policy in dealing with it; including universal use of the 
indeterminate sentence, a perfected parole system, the right of suspension of sentence, 
minimization of the pardoning power by placing upon the courts broader rights and 
responsibilities as to the individualization of punishment, a board for the investigation 
of individual cases, a more rational treatment of those confined, and a sense of respon- 
sibility toward the family of the convict.—J. P. Alexander, Journal of Criminal Law 
and Criminology, XIII (August, 1922), 235-50. (VI, s.) H. W. Z. 


The Socialization of Juvenile Court Procedure.—By socialization we mean an 
approximation of the court’s care of its wards to that which should have been given 
by their parents. A basic requirement in socialization is a technique for getting the 
whole truth about the child. It involves co-operation, constructive discipline, and the 
dynamic concept as expressed in the principle that an order by the court may be modi- 
fied as life conditions are modified. It implies that judges and court officials be scien- 
tifically trained specialists in the art of human relations—M. Van Waters, Journal 
of Criminal Law and Criminology, XIII (1922), 61-69. (Adapted from Psychological 
Bulletin, XTX, No. 11.) (VI, 5; VIII, 1.) H. W. Z. 


The Philanthropist’s Place in Democracy.—To render public service private 
social work must still exist. We shall never perfect that social mechanism which will 
turn out a standard article of serviceable human nature without the intervention of 
group loyalty, of personal sacrifice and love. Its leadership is possible because its 
theories and intuitions are confirmed in daily practice.—Joseph Lee, The Family, III 
(October, 1922), 139-43. (VI, 6.) D. R. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


The Effectiveness of Certain Social Hygiene Literature.—An investigation was 
carried on through the co-operation of the American Social Hygiene Association among 
various strata of people in the United States to determine the effectiveness of certain 
social hygiene literature. A very large per cent answering the questionnaire reported 
that they reacted favorably to sex hygiene literature. Over seventy-five per cent 
reported that the pamphlets countained information they had not known before, and 
about as large per cent reported that the literature had incentive value to them.— 
Paul S. Achilles, Jour. of Soc. Hygiene, IX (February, 1923), 84-100. (VII, 2; VIII, 3.) 

D. R. 


Where Has Psychology Left Religion?—Psychology determines the scope and 
function of religion. It helps to understand the problem of adolescence and its solu- 
tion. It leaves religion living with new means for its work, and with fresh confidence 
in the naturalness and the need of religious life—George Malcolm Stratton, Journal 
of Religion, III (January, 1923), 51-63. (VII, 2; I, 4.) D.R. 
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The Relations of Magic and Religion.—While contacts must be admitted in their 
early history, as magic and religion have developed they have become increasingly 
clearly marked off from each other. Magic covers evil ways of dealing with the super- 
natural, and religion, good ways; magic is coercive where religion is conciliatory; 
magic concerns itself primarily with the human will, is individualistic and anti-social , 
whereas religion is concerned with the Divine, and is social in its manifestations and 
aims; magic trys to control the spirits for human purposes, religion seeks communion 
within a spiritual order as an inspiration for conduct.—E. J. Black, Economica, No. V 
(June, 1922), 112-18. (VII, 2.) H. W. Z. 


Staat and Recht.—The state, as an association of »» yple, comes under the category 
“Society.” The state has a psychical, as well as a paysical, reality. The “Law” is 
a norm, an ideal, the “Right.” Even the “Positive Law” is only a relative ideal or 
norm. Just as there is a distinction between the “State” and the “Law,”’ so is there 
a distinction between the (sociological) science of the state and a (juristic) science of 
law. A (sociological) science of the state takes into consideration the psychic processes, 
the psychic motivations, the “collective will,” the relation between the state and the 
individuals; while a (juristic) science of law takes into consideration more the legal 
and normative character of the state. Yet, if we think of the State only as an organi- 
zation of law, or its expression, then the science of the state is only a science of law.— 
Dr. Karl Kelsen.—Kélner Viertelj. f. Sozialwiss., II (Heft 4, 1922), 18-38. (VII, 3; 
X, 5.) M. H. N. 


Skizze des Aufbaus eines Systems der Beziehungslehre.—Sociologists, in studying 
a social problem (such as a revolution), are interested in the social processes which are 
involved in it and which have preceded it. They are interesied in “things as they are” 
and the functional processes. They study both the external and the inner (psychic) 
forces. The social structure is an important factor, but a larger factor in the social 
process is that of interaction. This interaction takes place between individuals, and 
the individuals and the group. To separate the personal “I” from the social “‘I’’ 
is not a sociological but a philosophical or biological distinction. Society and the 
individuals, of which the society is composed, depend upon each other for existence. 
The process of interaction is a series of contacts which bring about co-operaticn or 
conflict. All social processes together produce the total process of association.— 
Leopold Wiese, Kélner Viertelj. f. Sozialwiss., II (Heft, 4, 1922), 57-69. (VII, 4; 
I, 4; X, 2.) M. H. N. 


VII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Recent Statistics Relating to Crime in Chicago.—In a legal sense, all persons who 
are arrested are suspected criminals; and if they are later convicted they are “crimi- 
nals.” Most of the persons taken into custody are merely charged with disorderly 
conduct. In the public mind only the man who has committed a felony is a “criminal.’’ 
Facts about crime are not recorded accurately nor given full publicity. The public 
should know how many, how and why men and women are being punished. In Chi- 
cago, no adequate statistics are available as to the number of persons who are shut up 
during the year in the cells of our other prisons, the 37 police stations; nor have the 
facts regarding confinement in police stations ever been published.—E. Abbott, Jour. 
of Crim. Law and Criminol., XIII (November, 1922), 329-58. (VIII,1.) M.H.N. 
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Juvenile Delinquency in the Hawaiian Islands.—Sixty-seven per cent of the 
juvenile delinquents are mentally subnormal. A large proportion react positively 
to the Wasserman test. A majority are retarded in school, and are repeaters in the 
juvenile court. There is need of a study of pre-delinquent types in the public schools 
with reference to special training and vocational guidance—W. C. Smith, Journal 
of Applied Sociology, VII (January-February, 1923), 115-23. (VIII, 1.) D.R. 


Study of the Case Preliminary to Treatment.—Effective treatment of juvenile 
offenders demands, first, a diagnostic understanding and knowledge of the etiology 
of each specific case, and second, a study of the effectiveness of the decisions made. A 
mere percentage statement of intelligence, and a few formal words of classification, 
reveal little of value about the individual. To make our treatment of juvenile offenders 
effective, we need (1) better training of personnel, beginning with judges, (2) placing 
the whole work on a professional basis, (3) associations of juvenile court judges for the 
purpose of mutual gain from the interchange of scientifically worked up data con- 
cerning types of cases, and (4) measuring success in terms of the non-recurrence of 
delinquency.—W. Healy, Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XIII (1922), 
74-81. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, XIX, No. 11.) (VIII, 1; IX, 4; 
VI, 5.) H. W. Z. 


An Analytical Study of the Intelligence of a Group of Adolescent Delinquent 
Girls.—The analytical study of 300 unselected white delinquent girls, between the 
ages of 16 and 25, makes it seem probable that delinquents are borderline cases rather 
than defectives, and that delinquency is to be traced to specific qualitative mental 
defects, rather than to a general quantitative mental deficiency.—A. S. Starr, Psycho- 
logical Clinic, XIV (October-November, 1922), 143-54. (VIII, 1; IX,2.) H.W. Z. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


A Comparison of the Ranks of American States in Army Alpha and in Social- 
economic Status.—The army data is used to rank states by median score of the Alpha 
test. The ranking so obtained is correlated with the ranking of the states for fertility 
in noted men, percentage of foreign population, percentage of urban population, 
ownership of homes, literacy, Ayers’ educational index, etc. The correlation is 89. 
It is concluded that the Alpha is a test of what kas been learned rather than of what 
can be learned.—R. Pintner, School and Society, XVI (1922), 388-92. (Adapted from 
the Psychological Bulletin, XX, 1.) (IX, 2.) H. W. Z. 


The Definition of Intelligence in Relation to Modern Methods of Mental Measure- 
ment.—The problem of intelligence lies within the problem cf adaptation. There is 
necessary a more diagnostic measurement of intelligence through provision for meas- 
urement based upon the levels determined by qualitative differences in the common 
factor, judgment. (Excellent bibliography attached.)—L. A. Pechstein, Psychological 
Monographs, XXX (November 4, 1921). (Adapted from the Psychological Bulletin, 
XX,1.) (IX, 2.) H. W. Z. 


The Increase of the I.Q. through Training.—It is commonly believed, after 
Goddard, that the normal child’s I.Q. remains constant. This belief rests on an 
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insufficient experimental basis. The Binet series tests environmental opportunities 
as well as innate capacity. An experiment on a group of children demonstrates that 
training will increase the I.Q.—G. G. Ide, Psychological Clinic, XIV (October-Novem- 
ber, 1922), 159-63. (IX, 2.) H. W. Z. 


Influence of Affective Disturbances on Response to the Stanford-Binet Test.— 
The LQ. is unreliable in pathological cases—during psychoses, with a medical history 
of organic illness, in cases of drug addiction, etc. Even such slight emotional disturb- 
ances as the anxiety and fear aroused by unusual surroundings may invalidate the I.Q. 
Not the 1.Q. alone, but a whole clinical picture, must be taken into account in deciding 
the intellectual level of a subject who shows affective disturbances.—S. P. Jewett and 
P. Blanchard, Mental Hygiene, VI (1922), 39-56. (Adapted from Psychological Bulle- 
tin, XX,1.) (IX, 2.) H. W. Z. 


Intelligence Tests of Foreign Children.—The Binet tests gave a group of 674 
foreign-speaking children, representing 18 language groups, a decidedly lower 1.Q. 
than it gave an English speaking group from the same schools. The Pintner non- 
language test raised the I.Q. of both foreign and English speaking children, but the 
increase for foreign speaking children was much the greater. The correlation between 
Stanford Revision and a series of performance tests was higher for the English speaking 
than for the foreign-speaking. However, 23 per cent more foreign-speaking than 
English-speaking children had higher scores in the performance tests than in the Binet 
tests.—R. Pintner and R. Keller, Journal of Educational Psychology, XIII (1922), 
214-22. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, XIX, No.11.) (IX,2.) H.W. Z. 


The Social Significance of the Army Intelligence Findings.—The conclusions 
drawn from the Army Alpha test are valid only if three premises are true: that the 
army draft was truly representative of the population at large, that the tests employed 
were tests of native intellect rather than of cultural achievement, that the native 
intelligence in question is so general in nature as to condition social success of any 
significant kind. The first premise, while accurate information is lacking, is debat- 
able. As to the second, it has been shown that the scores are materially affected by 
social experience. Recent studies cast doubt upon the third premise. This uncer- 
tainty tends to minimize the importance of much current criticism of democracy 
based upon the army tests.—P. E. Davidson, Science Monthly, XVI (February, 1923), 
184-94. (IX, 2; I, 2.) H. W. Z. 


The Significance of Unwillingness to be Tested.—Sixty-five teachers were given 
the Thorndike college entrance examination, part I, and given their choice as signing 
their names. Thirty-one signed; twenty-six did not. The average score of signed 
papers was 100, of the unsigned, 75. Only four of the unsigned papers equalled the 
average of the signed group. Only five of the signed group were as low as the average 
of the unsigned tests.—F. B. Knight, Journal of Applied Psychology, VI (1922), 
ar1-12. (Adapted from Psychological Bulletin, XIX, No. 11.) (IX, 2; I, 4.) 

H. W. Z. 


Miss Inconsistency.—‘Miss Inconsistency” was brought to the clinic on com- 
plaint of her school, who suspected that she was mentally defective. Analytical 
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diagnosis, while revealing an appalling inconsistency of performance, poor general 
orientation, and a universe absolutely ego-centric, revealed no defect. The problem 
turned out to be one of holding her interest. When that was done she made excellent 
progress.—A. M. Jones, Psychological Clinic, XIV (October-November, 1922), 136-42. 
(IX, 2, 4.) H. W.Z. 


National Aspects of the Transient Problem.—There are two ways of dealing with 
the transient problem, the one, construction, belongs to the social worker, the other, 
repression, belongs to the police force. The committee of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work is working on the transient problem as a national 
problem so that they can make recommendations to the local committees, as to how 
they can best meet their responsibility—Malcolm Nichols, The Family, III (June, 
1972), 89-91. (IX, 3; VI, 6; VIII, 1.) D. R. 


The Undergraduate in Social Research.— Undergraduate students who have been 
successful in gathering materials in social research have required a great deal of super- 
vision in interpreting the social significance of their materials. Community education 
in social work: Although the primary purpose of social research is to do something 
which needs to be done and no one else is doing, as great a purpose also is to raise the 
intelligence of the general public on social questions by training more undergraduates 
as social workers.—Mildred D. Mudgett, The Family, III (May, 1922), 65-69. (IX, 
3, 4.) D. R. 


The Social Workers’ Opportunity.—It is the duty of the psychiatrist to diagnose 
the case, but the social worker must determine in what environment the child who has 
been diagnosed must be placed. The p!acing of a dependent child is to a large extent 
the determining of his development, for the caild is not only acting but reacting, and 
his behavior is inevitably a response to a whole situation. The case worker must 
often fall back on emotional drive and intuitive skill with only a slight development 
of a scientific understanding of the material with which she works. The case workers’ 
opportunity is in pressing forward where there is as yet no justification in conscious 
knowledge or technique.—Jessie Taft, The Family, III (October, 1922), 149-53. (IX, 
4; VI, 6; IX, 3, 4.) D. R. 


A City Case Worker in the Country.—Case work in the country is new, and it 
must be felt out step by step, over an unbeaten track. People in the country do not 
differ largely from the people in the city, except in their neighborly spirit. Individual- 
ism and the personal equation cannot be ignored in the country.—Josephine C. Brown, 
The Family, Il (December, 1922), 187-93. (IX, 4; V, 1; VI, 6.) D. R. 


Personalities or Things.—It seems necessary, under present world conditions, to 
de good in an organized way, but we must not lose the intimate human service touch. 
We must look on doing good, not as a mere cold business proposition but as opportuni- 
ties in vital, creative, momentous, human relationships. We must treat patients as 
human beings, not as things, or there will be a danger of ultimate and essential harm 
rather than of good.—Winfred Rhoades, The Family, III (December, 1922), 204-8. 
(TX, 4; VI, 6.) D.R. 
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X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Das Gebdude der Geselischaftswissenschaften und die Einheit ihres Verfahrens. 
There is a unity and oneness in the method of the social sciences in the same way that 
there is a unity and oneness of the social sciences. The individual social sciences 
are a part or aspect of the general science of society, thinking of this as an all inclusive 
term. Political economy is an independent theoretical single science, but it has grown 
out of the general social science and is really a part of it. Fundamentally, however, 
real unity of the social sciences is a fiction for each one of the social sciences is distin- 
guishable from the other as to subject-matter and method.—Othmar Spann, Ziésche. 
f. Volkswirtsch. u. Sozialpol., I (Heft 10-12, 1923), 765-04. (X, 2, 5.) M. H. M. 


Pluralism: A Point of View.—Monism holds that the state is a single indivisible 
authority. This theory moves in the realm of achieved legal norms. It presupposes 
that workable limits of jurisdiction have already been found. Pluralism, on the other 
hand, holds that political relations depend more upon good will and agreement than 
upon authority. Such an agreement must be reached by the interchange of opinion, 
the compromise of differences, and the harmonizing of interests;—in short, by negotia- 
tion.—George H. Sabine, American Political Science Review, XVII (February, 1923), 
34-50. (X, 3; VII, 3.). D. R. 


Recent Contributions to Political Science.—Recent criticisms directed against the 
sovereign state of the classical political philosophy take three forms: (1) It is urged that 
the position of any organization, state, trades-union or church, must be won by moral 
pre-eminence, not by a priori legal power—against such a background the sovereignty 


of the state dissolves. (2) There is agitation for the organization of group-loyalties 
on the basis of economic structure and administrative mechanics, involving a division 
of the sovereign power. (3) While writers from the psychological point of view con- 
tend that an absolute state is bound to violate man’s innate needs.—H. J. Laski, 
Economica, No. I (January, 1921), 87-91. (X,3; VII, 3.) H. W. Z. 


Das System der Wissenschaften und die Gesellschaftsordnung.—Social organiza- 
tion is the central fact of the social life. Science, conceptions, theories and hypotheses 
are advanced and utilized for the preservation and maintenance of a certain type of 
social organization. Often corrupt social organizations are maintained by: (1) 
Absolutism, the belief in the absolute authority of God or the State; (2) A priori char- 
acter of the government without any regard for the experiences of the masses; (3) 
Mysticism, the belief in supernatural control of the masses and predestination; (4) 
Dualism of values, such as, God and the World, the Church and the State; (5) Priority 
and Rank of a certain form which is considered as the bases for power, authority and 
lordship; (6) Conception of the objective character of the social organization; (7) 
Teleological direction or aim of the organization; (8) Dogmatism and (9) Abstraction. 
Every individual is a biological, socio-economic, religious and moral being, belonging 
to a certain race, nation and class. The prevailing ideas of religion, ethics, political 
science, history, etc., have a great influence on the individuals and the social organiza- 
tion of a certain group. All the sciences, physical as well as social, have a direct 
or indirect influence on the social organization of the time, for they either sanction 
and help to maintain it or make for changes.—Paul Szende, Kélner Viertelj. f. 
Sozialwiss., Il (Heft 4, 1922), 5-18. (X, 3, 4.) M. H. N. 
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Tests as a Basis of . -hool Organization 
and Instruction. Urbana, : Univ. 
of Illinois Press. Pp. 78. Pap. $o.50. 

Olds, M. Analysis of the Interchurch 
World Movement Report on the Steel 
Strike; foreword by J. W. Jenks. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 
45th St. Pp. xxi+475. $2.50. 

Pearl, R. The Biology of Death. 
Philadel hia: Lippincott. Pp. 275 

pp. bibl.). $2.50. 

ref n, S. A History of Trade Union- 
ism in the United States. New York: 
Macmillan. Pp. viiit+313. $2.00. 

Phister, O. R. Some Applications of 
Psycho-Analysis. New York: Dodd, 
Mead. Pp. 352. $5.00. 
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Pound, R. Criminal Justice in the 
American City. Cleveland, Ohio: 
Cleveland Foundation Survey, 1308 
Swetland Bldg. Pp. viiit+o4. Pap. 


$1.00 

Gan, S. A. Social Work in the Light 
of History. Philadelphia: Lippincott. 
Pp. 327. $2.00. 

Richards, C. R. Art in Industry, 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. 490. 
$2.00. 

Rivers, W. H. History and Ethnology. 
New York: Macmillan. Pp. 32 (3 pp. 
bibl.). Pap. $0.20. 

Roback, A. A. Behaviorism and Psy- 
chology. Cambridge, Mass.: Univer- 
sity Bookstore, Inc., 1354 Massa- 
chusetts Ave. Pp. 284. $3.50. 

Robertson, J. W., M.D. Edgar A. Poe; 
A Psychopathic Study. New York: 
Putnam. - 331. $0.50. 

Robinson, M. Public Finance; with 
an Introduction by J. M. Keynes. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace. Pp. 
x+172. $1.25. 

Sanderson, D. The Farmer and His 
Community. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace. Pp. vii+252. $1.25. 

Sanger, Margaret H. Woman, Morality 
and Birth Control. New York: N.Y. 
Women’s Pub. Co., Inc., 104 Fifth 
Ave. Pp.ii+s5. Pap. $0.30. 

Satow, L. Hypnotism and Suggestion; 
tr. by Bernard Miall. New York: 
Dodd, Mead. Pp. vi+290. $3.00. 

Sayler, ’O. M. The Russian Theater. 
New York: Brentano’s. Pp. 346. 
$3.00. 

Sherman, C. P. Roman Law in the 
Modern World. 3 vols.; 2d ed. 
New Haven, Conn.: New Haven Law 
Book Co., P.O. Box 1175. Pp. 1305. 


$14.00. 
Sies, Alice ney Spontaneous and 
hildhood. New 


Supervised Pla 
i xii+-442 (114 
$2.00. 


York: M 
pp. bibl.). 

Southard, E. Ernest, M.D., and Jarrett, 
Mary C. The Kingdom of Evils; 
Psychiatric Social Work Presented in 
One Hundred Case Histories 
York: Macmillan. Pp. xx+707. 

5-50. 

Swann, N. E. E. Is There a Catholic 

Sociology? New York: Macmillan. 


Pp. 32. Pap. $0.20. 

My Experiences at 
Scotland Yard. Garden City, New 
ao Doubleday, Page. Pp. x+359. 
2.50. 
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Trachtenberg, A., and Glassberg, B., eds. 
The American Labor Year Book; 
1921-1922; vol. 4. New York: Rand 
School of Social Science, 7 E. rsth St. 
Pp. 454. $2.00. 

Ward, D. J. H. A Personal Invoice; A 
Practical Character Analysis. Denver, 
Col.: Wayside Press. Pp. 19. Apply. 

Webb, S., and Webb, Beatrice. English 
Local Government; Statutory Authori- 
ties for Special Purposes. New York: 
Longmans, Green. Pp. vii+521. $8.25. 

Whipple, G. C. Vital Statistics; 2d ed., 
rev. and enl.; Introduction to the 
Science of Demography. New York: 
Wiley. Pp. xiv+579. $4.00. 

White, W. Alanson, M.D. Insanity and 
the Criminal Law. New York: Mac- 
millan. Pp. ix+281. $2.50. 
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Wickson, E. J. Rural California. New 
York: Macmillan. .ix+399. $2.50. 
Williams, F. B. The Law of the City 
Plan. New York: National Municipal 


Pp. 39. (3 pp. bibl.). Pap. 
Apply. 


—. The Law of City Planning and 
Zoning. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 
xv-+738 (23 pp. bibl.). $5.00. 

Wi , Whiting. Horny Hands and 
Hampered Elbows; The Workers 
Mind in Western Europe. New York: 
Scribner. Pp. xi+285. $2.50. 

Workers Education Bureau of America. 
Workers Education in the U.S. Report 
of Proceedings Second National 
ference on Workers Education in the 
U.S. New York: (Author), 465 W. 
23d St. Pp. 196. $0.50. 
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Abbott, E. Recent Statistics Relating 
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Aleanenden, H. B. A Comparison of the 
Ranks of American States in Army 
Alpha and Social Economic Status. 

. and Soc. 16:388-92, ’22. 

Alexander, J. P. The Philosophy of 
Punishment. Jour. of Crim. Law and 
Criminol. 13: 235-50, ’22. 

Ali Ameer. The Caliphate and Islamic 
Renaissance. Fortn. Rev. 237: 180-95, 
Jan. ’23. 

Austin, Mary. Greatness in Women. 
No. Amer. Rev. 217:197--203, Feb.’ 23- 

Baker, Josephine, and Blumenthal, J. L 
Methods of Determining Malnutrition. 
Nation’s Health 5:47-50, Jan. ’23. 

Barnes, H. Marriage of Cousins in 
Nyasaland. Man. 22:147-49, Oct. ’22. 

Bates, S. Honor Systems for Inmates 
of Prisons and Reformatories. Jour. 
of Crim. Law and Criminol. 13: 109-16, 

Beltrain, Juan Ramon. Suggestion and 
Delinquency: A Study in Psychol- 
ogy of the Criminal. Inter America 
6: 192-98, Feb. ’23. 

Berthold, Dr. Willy. Zweck der Volks- 
abstimmung, ihre rechtliche 
litische Lésung in der deutschen 
Reichsverfassung. Ztschr. f. d. ges. 
Staatswiss. 77:52-74, Heft 1 u. 2, ’23. 

Betham, Ernest. A New Form of 
Economic Housing. Contemp. Rev. 
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Bingham, W. V. Psychology Applied. 
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in English Towns. Economica no. 
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Bradbrooke, W. The Anthropology of 
the Chiltren Hills. Jour. Royal 
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June ’22. 

Branford, V. Life Doctrines i in Conflict. 
Sociol. Rev. 15:6-12, Jan. ’23 
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Unrest. Survey 49:552-54, Feb 1, 

Breuil, L. H. Palaeolithic Man a 
Gibraltar: New and Old Facts. Jour. 
Royal Anthropol. Inst. 52:46-54, 
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Brown, J. C. City Case Worker in the 
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Brown, J. T. Circumcision Rites of 
the Becwana Tribes. Jour. Royal 
Inst. 51:419-27, July- 


Williams. State Morality in 
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Campbell, P. Asiatic Immigration into 
Australia. Economica no. 1:52-61, 
Jan. ’2t. 

Canan, E. Bank Deposits. Economica 
no, 1: 28-36, Jan. ’2r. 

Cilento, R. W. Witch Doctoring in 
Melanesia. Asia 23: 100-104, Feb. ’23. 

Cory, C. E. The Problem of the 
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and Social Psychol. 16: 374-83, ’22. 

Davidson, P. E. Social Significance of 
the Army Intelligence Findings. Sci. 
Mo. 16:184-94, Feb. ’23. 

Dundas, C. Native Laws of Some 
Bantu Tribes in East Africa. Jour. 
Royal Anthropol. Inst. 51:217-78, 
Jan.—June ’21. 

Easby, C. Eighteen Children from an 
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Clinic. 14: 180-88, Nov.-Dec. ’22. 

Eickstedt, Dr. Egon. Rassenelemenes 
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Gesell, Arnold. A Clinical Pre-School 
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pologische Erforschung  Finnlands. 
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Hill, R. Relation of a Family Society 
to the Field as a Whole, The. Family 
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Hocart, A. M. The cult of the Dead in 
Eddystone of the Solomons. Jour. 
Royal Anthropol. Inst. 52:71-112, 
Jan.—June ’22. 
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Hodgen, M. T. The Fitness of British 
Labor to Rule. Forum 69:1108-19. 
Jan. ’23. 

Howorth, H. H. Buddhism in the 
Pacific. Jour. Royal Anthropol. Inst. 
©1:279-87, Jan—June ’21. 

Ide, G. G. Increase of the I.Q. through 
Training, The. Psych. Clinic. 14:159- 
63. Nov.-Dec. ’22. 
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der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir 
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Oek. u. Statist. 119: 522-25, Heft 6, ’22. 

Jewett, S. P., and Blanchard, P. Influ- 
ence of Affective Disturbances on 
Response to the Stanford-Binet Test. 
Ment. Hyg. 6: 39-56, ’22. 

Johnson, Marietta. Organic Methods of 
Child Education. Nation’s Health 
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Jones, A. M. Miss Inconsistency: the 
Study of an Atypical Child Who Is in 
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Jones, L. R. Commodity Maps. Eco- 
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Jonghe, Ed. de. Les Empéchements de 
Mariage chez les Bakongo. Man. 
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Joyce, T. A. The “Paccha” of Ancient 
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52:141-49, Jan.—June ’22. 

Juxon, B. Notes on the Suk Tribe of 
Kenia Colony. Jour. Royal Anthropol. 
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Kelsen, Dr. Karl. Staat und Recht. 
Kdlner Viertelj. f. Sozialwiss. 2: 18-38, 

Knight, F. B. The Significance of 
Unwillingness to be Tested. Jour. of 
Applied Psychol. 6: 211-12, ’22. 

Koren. J. What We Do Not Know 
About Crime. Jour. of Crim. Law and 
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Laski, H. J. Recent Contributions to 
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——. The Philanthropist’s Place in 
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Lochte, Dr. Th. Die Psychologie des 
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suchung zur Geschichte der ersten 
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ment in the British Empire. Nat. 
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Family 3: 27-33, April ’22. 
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Library 


The Rural Mind and Social Welfare 


By ERNEST R. GROVES 


. the best reasoned 
statement of the psycho- 
logical factors that I have 
seen. The quotations in 
The Rural Mind are 
selected with rare insight 
and they cast brilliant light 
upon an area illumined 
hitherto only by the econo- 
mist.” —The Survey. 


. one of the most 
thorough studies of rural 
social conditions that has 
been made.”—Journal of 
Education. 


“Rural people have a greater social function than 
merely to grow food for city dwellers.”’ 
led Mr. Groves into a detailed analysis of the social 
experiences of country people for the purpose of empha- 
sizing their significance in our national life. 


This belief has 


The special development, occasioned by rural envi- 
ronment, of certain elemental instincts 
Cases in point are the herd instinct, tendencies of self- 
assertion, parental and sex instincts, fear, play,and other 
basic impulses. 


is stressed. 


Mr. Groves here discusses these in full. 


$2.00, postpaid $2.10 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO - 


- ILLINOIS 


“A human problem of terrific proportions’’— 
is a forceful statement of the Negro question in the United States. 
race problem, so vast, so little understood, so difficult to handle, is analyzed 
in all its phases by seven white men and six Negroes in 


This 


THE NEGRO IN CHICAGO 


By The Chicago Commission on Race Relations 


Every American should read what these men, 
acting at the suggestion of Governor Frank 
O. Lowden of Illinois, learned in three years 
of investigation about the status of the Negro 
in the North. The 672-page story of their 
work, with the 59 recommendations that they 
make for the avoidance of race difficulties, 
will give the reader such a detailed picture of 
the Negro problem as only a few interested 
persons have previously been able to see. 

This significant volume is being widely dis- 
cussed. The Chicago Daily News said of it: 
“Probably the biggest assemblage of facts of 
its kind ever collected with reference to the 


relations of whites and Negroes living in 
cities.” The New York Times said: “Such 
reports suggest that we are really making an 
advance.” 


Mr. A. L. Jackson wrote in the Chicago 
Defender: ““This report ought to give heart 
to those who believe that the surest way out 
is in the speedy getting together of white 
people and ourselves with a determination 
to face facts and exchange ideas while 
we work out a common destiny.” And 
Mr. Bruno Lasker in the Survey Graphic calls 
it “a magnificent instrument of enlighten- 
ment.” 


Third Edition, $4.00, postpaid $4.15 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


- ILLINOIS 
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Cambridge Gniversity Press 


Readings in English Social! History from Contemporary Litera- 
ture. Edited by R. B. Morcan, M.Litt. Crown 8vo. Volume IV, 1603- 
1688 A.D. With 12 plates. $1.40. Volume V, 1688-1837 a.p. With 14 
plates. $1.40. 


Social Life in the Days of Piers Plowman. By D. Cuapwicx. Demy 
8vo. $4.20. Cambridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought. 


The Laws of the Earliest English Kings. Edited and translated by 
F. L. ATTENBOROUGH, M.A. Demy 8vo. $5.00. 


Medieval English Nunneries, c 1275 to 1535. By Emren Power. 
With 8 plates anda map. Demy 8vo. $12.00. 


A Pepysian Garland. Black-letter broadside ballads of the years 1595- 
1630, chiefly from the collection of Samuel Pepys. Edited by H. E. Rottins, 
Ph.D. With 26 illustrations from Black-letter ballads. Royal 8vo. $7.50. 


The Pastons and Their England. Studies in an age of transition. By 
H. S. BENNETT. Witha map. Demy 8vo. $5.00. 


Modern,France. A Companion to French Studies. Edited by Arruur 
TitteEy, M.A. With12plates. Demy 8vo. $12.00. This book is intended 
to be a companion volume to Mr. Tilley’s Medieval France, recently pub- 
lished. $8.00. 


History of Switzerland, 1499-1914. By Orcustz, late Pro- 
fessor of Swiss History at the University of Zurich. With 3 maps. Demy 
8vo. $6.50. Cambridge Historical Series. 


History of Holland. By Grorcr Epmunpson, D.Litt., F.R.G.S., F.R. 
Hist.S. With 2 maps. Demy 8vo. $7.50. Cambridge Historical Series. 


The Roman Fate. An Essay in Interpretation. By W. E. Herrzanp, M.A. 
Demy 8vo. $1.00. 


The Cambridge History cf British Foreign Policy, 1783-1919. 
Edited by Sir A. W. Warp, Litt.D., F.B.A., and G. P. Goocn, M.A., Litt.D 
Volume I, 1783-1815. Royal 8vo. $6.00. 


A Little Book on Water Supply. By W. Garnerr. With 53 text- 
figures. Demy 8vo. $2.50. 


Published by the Cambridge University Press (England) 
The Macmillan Company, Agents in the United States 
64 and 66 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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| SOCIAL SCIENCE CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
a L COM M N ITY Practical and concise studies for social workers and those 
interested in social questions. Social] Problems (intro- 
. duciory), Economics, Philanthropy, and Psychology. 
| ORGANIZATION Students may enrollatany time. Diploma. Catalogue. 
HENRY M. ALLEN, A.M., Principal Allen School 
35 Easterly Ave., Auburn, N.Y. 
By AUGUSTUS W. HAYES 


Assistant Professor of Sociology 
Tulane University of Louisiana 


‘ ‘ If you do not receive our advertising matter regu- 
The author’s purpose is to arrive at the larly, ask to be put on our mailing list. 


| propet local unit which lends itself to THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
' comprehensive community organization CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
together with the forces to be organized 
and co-ordinated within the unit. The 
_ chapter headings are as follows: 


The need of a Rural Policy; The CHAPTERS IN RURAL PROGRESS 


Significance of a Changing Rural By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
The Tendo The President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 
i IR School Di t Seerg Th The increasing interest in rural matters, which began with 
Smal ural Schoo! IS rict; e the generally growing love of outdoor life and which has 
Rural Community Variously Con- already included the technical aspects of modern agrical 
sidered: The Consolidated School ture, is gradually being broadened to embrace the field of 
Di ~~ O mg [FE economic and social investigations. At present the litera- 
istrict; Organization of Forces ture regarding the sociological phases of rural life is par- 
and Methods of Organization ticaler y meget 
set Ini resident Butterfield emphasizes in his eim ce 
the social aspects of the rural community and describes 
within the Local Unit. of th ial or P 
° some of the newer movements resulting in the expansion 
$1.50, postpaid $1.60 of rural life. There are chapters on the work of the various 
agencies for rural development, such as the agricultural 


THE UNIVERSTY OF CHICAGO PRESS the country church Geange, 
276 pages, 800, cloth; $1.25, postpaid $1.40 
CHICAGO - ILLINOIS THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
Chicago, Illinois 


An Introduction to the Science of Sociology 


By ROBERT E. PARK 


Professorial Lecturer on Sociology 


and ERNEST W. BURGESS 


Associate Professor of Sociology 
The University of Chicago 


@ This book is based on the belief that concrete material, placed in the students’ 
hands, makes possible a clearer understanding of the principles of sociology than 
has been possible with the method of presentation in the past. The experience 
of the Department of Sociology in the University of Chicago for the last three 
years, during which this method has been tried out and the materia] compiled, 
has demonstrated its superior value. 


@ The book consists of a collection of readings selected to define and illustrate 
the concepts and principles of sociology. It is designed for the first course in 
sociclogy and is a textbook and book of readings combined. 


Cloth, $4.50, postpaid $4.65 
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THE HOBO 


The Sociology of the Homeless Man 
By NELS ANDERSON 


Takes you into the realm of the casual worker and intro- 
duces you to the life of the road. It is a serious, sympa- 
thetic, and first-hand picture of the homeless man in 
his own environment. A powerful study of the 
sociology and “getting-by” philosophy of the tramp. 


Illustrated, $2.50, postpaid $2.60 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


GOVERNMENT IN ILLINOIS 


By WALTER F. DODD and SUE H. DODD 


@ How does our government affect each of us? In what way do the national, 
state, and local institutions in turn concern our individual lives? To answer 
these questions Mr. and Mrs. Dodd have written Government in Illinois to 
show the relationships of the national, state, and local governments to each 
other, and to the individual citizen. 


@ A judicious use of charts provides a visual representation of government 
and its functions that will be of considerable value to the reader, whether he 
be a student of civics or a voter concerned with the intricacies of his duties 
and privileges of self-government. 


Tilustrated, $3.00, postpaid $3.15 
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